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MRS. COUTTS, 
(LaTE Miss Harriet MELLON,) 


Whose Portrait is prefixed to our last Number for January, 


T° the daughter of a gentleman in the East India service, 
who died previous to her birth, in the city of Westminster, 
Her mother two years afterwards married Mr. Entwisle, a mu- 
sician, and leader of a band to a provincial theatre in Lanca- 
shire. She became familiar with the stage, and early imbibed 
a love of that profession. She was first engaged by Mr. Stanton, 
in whose company she remained, and was the principal actress, 
till Mr. Sheridan, while on a visit, to Mr. Wright, in Stafford, 
saw her perform the characters of Rosalind and the Romp, 
with approbation ; and, considering her abilities of the first 
rate, and capable of improvement, engaged her for the Drary- 
Jane theatre ; where, in 1793-4, she made her debut in the part 
of Lydia Languish, in The Rivals, and was received with the 
most enthusiastic applause, 
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Under the management of Mr. Wroughton, she obtained an 
engagement for five years -at a respectable and rising salary ; 
and, in 1802, her engagement was renewed for three years 
longer. During the summer seasons, she constantly performed 
in the principal theatres of the kingdom; Birmingham, New- 
castle, Durham, Plymouth, and Liverpool; where (particu- 
larly in the town last mentioned) she met with the most dis- 
tinguished tokens of kindness and approbation. 

At the Drury-lane theatre, she was ranked among the prin- 
cipal comedians; was much admired for the vivacity of her 
manner; and was rising in public favour, at the time of her 
marriage with Thomas Coutts, Esq. of the Strand, on the Ist 
of March, 1815, when she retired from the stage to the en- 
joyment and diffusion of domestic felicity. By this marriage 
she is the mother-in-law of the Dowager, Countess of Guildford, 
the Dowager, Marchioness of Bute, and Lady Burdett. 

Within a few years, many accomplished women have been 
taken from the stage to filla higher station in rank and afflu- 
ence. Though the public may regret their loss, they cannot 
but rejoice at their good fortune ; and that their merit should 
have thus met with its reward. 

Of her character, it is sufficient to say, that while in Stafford 
she was intimate with the sister and daughter of Mr. Wright, 
the banker, and was highly respected by her friends there, who 
never failed to take an interest in her welfare, and that she is 
as amiable in private life as she was admirable in public. 

The benevolent disposition of Miss Mellon has ever been 
conspicuous ; and it gives us pleasure to narrate praise-worthy 
anecdotes to which we have becn eye-witnesses. 

It is well known that the inhabitants of the hamlet in which 
she resides are indebted to her for the amusement of a party of 
comedians, whom she encourages by her presence, and the 
more substantial assistance of pecuniary aid. 

The poor of Highgate are frequent partakers of her bounty ; 
and she has not only readily contributed to the wants of her 
distressed brethren of the sock and buskin, but, on occasions 
of sudden indisposition, has been known to leave the theatre 
to purchase the means of affording relief to the sufferer, which 
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she has applied with her own hands. LE.ven the mention of her 
portrait, prefixed to our last Number, affords us an opportunity 
of speaking in praise of her benevolence. ‘This portrait was 
taken trom a painting by an ingenious artist, now no more, of 
the name of Foster, who, in the last painful and lingering mo- 
ments of consumption, received relief from her unasked ; 
and with an earnest request, that he would unceremoniously 
send for wine and such things as his situation might require, 
and which his reduced circumstances prevented him from pur- 
chasing. We must, however, be allowed to say, that had the 
engraver done justice to this painting, it would have given our 
readers an accurate likeness of this amiable woman; but, as it 
is, we have to regret with our brethren, that Publishers should 
so often be deceived by those they employ, who fail in their 
endeavours less from a want of ability than from indifference 
and neglect. 

Nature and Fortune seem to have vied with each other who 
should render her the most service; from the former sie in- 
herited powers and attractions that brought her into notice, from 
the latter, she has received a prize of ten thousand pounds, be- 
sides a husband immensely rich; and though her merit and for- 
tune have not failed to excite envy; yet, as she has long been 
enabled to live not only in astate of comfort, but in a style of 
elegance ; and to do much good to those who stood in need of 
assistance, it is to be hoped that her happiness has not been 
much disturbed. 

Since her residence at Holly-house, round which she is lay- 
ing out an extensive domain, she has been visited by the Prince 
Regent and the Royal Dukes; and our informant says---“ That 
if the attentions of rank and clegance be the sine qua non of 
this world, Mrs. C. must be superlatively happy.” 
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THE GOSSIPER, No. XIII. 











Tacitum vivit sub pectore vulnus, VIRG, 


A wound conceal’d his troubled breast torments. 


TO THE GOSSIPER. 
Su, 

As your writings proclaim you the friend of virtue and the 
fair-sex, you will not, I dare say, object to lay before your 
readers the penitential confession of one who has to his sorrow 
been an enemy to both. 

It was my misfortune, Sir, to be an only son, and heir to a 
considerable fortune; my education was that of a gentleman, 
and I was allowed to spend as much money as I pleased, both 
at school and the university. Possessing too much wealth to 
make it necessary for me to follow a profession, my time and 
talents were dedicated to fashionable amusements and vicious 
pleasures. For a year or twol went on as many young men 
do who have plenty of money and nothing serious to occupy 
their attention. Indeed I believe I was as virtuous as the 
world expected me to be ; and though my conduct would pre- 
sent no very gratifying retrospect, yet I do not think I had 
been, at any moment, deliberately wicked. And here, with- 
out wishing to be causclessly censorious upon my fair country- 
women, I must be allowed to remark, that the tolerance, I 
will not say preference, that is given by them to dissipated, 
or, as they are termed, dashing young men, is little favorable 
to the adopting a different line of conduct. To hear matrimo- 
nial infidelity softened into an unfortunate faux pas, and to see 
men caresscd who ought to be driven from society for their 
vices and excesses ; these things tend to continue men vicious, 
and make women at last unhappy. Did young ladies but 
consider the natural influence they possess over our sex, they 
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would, by their modesty, their good sense, and their aversion 
to licentiousness, secure their own happiness and promote the 
welfare of society. 

To return, however, Sir, from this digression, I was then 
but too sensible of the force of the following lines from 
Spemser : 





“* How great a toil to stem the raging flood, 
When beauty stirs the mass of youthful blood ; 
When the swoln veins with circling torrents rise, 
And softer passions speak thro’ wishing eyes, 

The voice of reason’s drown’d, in vain it speaks,” 


And now, Sir, I come to the relation of an affair which has 
embittered every subsequent moment of my existence. Ina 
summer excursion at a watering-place on the western coast, I 
was riding alone, leisurely, one morning, when I beheld a 
girl in tears, apparently about eighteen, one of the loveliest I 
ever saw, leaning over a style, a little removed from the road. 
I immediately approached her, and, as delicately as I could, en- 
quired the cause of her distress. She informed me, in a tender 
plaintive voice, that her father, a year ago, had given bail to 
save a neighbour from prison for 50/. that times had gone hard 
with him, that he had lately been made bankrupt, and that 
her father, by to-morrow morning, must pay the 50/, or must 
be distrained for it. “ And my pretty maid,” continued J, 
“ how much of that sum can he raise?” ‘“ Only 20/. Sir,” she 
replied; “ and to-morrow, I suppose, our cow and our two 
horses must go to make up the rest; [am sure poor mother’s 
heart will break, and father is so sorrowful, and I - 
here sobs prevented her utterance. I could not myself refrain 
from tears, which she observing, exclaimed, “ I sce you pity 
us; times have been bad, and poor father, in his old age, must 
be reduced to poverty.” “ By heavens,” said I, “ he shall not, 
{ will be his friend; till to-morrow morning adieu!” Then 
gently pressing her hand, and snatching a kiss, I mounted my 
horse, and returned to W: 








The first thing I did upon my return, was to furnish myself 
with the sum I wanted; and the following morning, at an 
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early hour, I repaired to the spot where I first saw Louisa (for 
$0 was tue fair one called), and soon discovered her abode. 
She recognised me immediately, and introduced me to her 
father and mother, who carried in their looks an appearance of 
honesty and kind-heartedness which is but rarely perceived 
among the fashionable and the gay. I was not long in exe- 
cuting my errand, and then took my leave (with a promise 
shortly to call again) of this virtuous family, shedding tears of 
gratitude. I-confess I felt a pleasure I had never experienced 
before in doing a kind action. But I was not aware at the 
moment of the interest Louisa had excited in my breast. From 
this time, I seldom passed a day without seeing her, and did 
not conceal the passion I entertained for her; and I believe I 
may assert, without vanity, that she did not feel a less ardent 
one for me. Our meetings were frequent, but unknown to 
her father and mother. At length, by art and assiduity, to my 
shame, I triumphed over her innocence and virtue. I shall 
never forget her countenance, the tears trickling down her 
cheeks, when she informed me shortly after the state she was 
in; she did not upbraid me, but was as tender and affectionate 
as ever; she felt only for her parents ; she said she should bring 
down their grey hairs with sorrow to the grave. I must have 
been marble itself not to have been affected. I was affected, 
and I obliquely hinted to my father of a marriage, without dis- 
closing every circumstance. This I had no sooner done, than 
he formed a party to take a trip to I'rance, of which he insisted 
(greatly against my inclination), in a peremptory tone, that 
I should make one ; and as for marrying, he informed me, if I 
chose to do so, without his consent, I must take the conse- 
quences. Thus situated, I had no alternative but to take leave 
of Louisa; alas! I cannot, cannot describe it; though I was 
careful, previous to my departure, to provide her with an am- 
ple sum of money, which, however, she appeared little to 
appreciate. For the first few weeks after quitting her, nothing 
could exceed my melancholy; but time, amusements, new ob- 
jects, and what was worse, but a slight apprehension of my 
guilt, tended to efface her image from my heart. 

The earliest moment that I could steal from my father, after 
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our return from France, I repaired incog. to the village where 
Louisa resided. Love, fear, guilt, perturbed my breast to 
such a degree, that I scarcely remembered what I was doing ; 
in this disordered state, I was passing the church-yard, when, 
at a distance, I beheld a funeral, the pall borne by six young 
females in white. Ofa man who stood near I enquired whose 
it was, he informed me it was Louisa’s. Sentence of death to 
a criminal at the bar could not strike a deeper horror than this 
speech did to me. I had, however, presence of mind suffi- 
cient to enquire respecting her death; he told me she had died 
of a miscarriage and grief; that she had been bascly deserted 
by a man who, under pretence of befriending her father, had 
seduced her. “ Alas!” continued he, “ she, poor creature, 
will be happy; she injured no one, every body loved her, and 
there is scarce a dry eye in the parish; but her poor father can 
hold out but little longer ; he doated on her, and now all his 
happiness is gone; and the wretch .who could ruin such an 
angel, what can he expect? God Almighty will punish him.” 
From this moment I knew not what became of me. I was 
delirious, and my life despaired of for many weeks; at 
length, when I got better, I awoke as it were from a dream, 
with a mind strongly impressed with horrible images; but, 
alas! I woke to find reality in woe. Remorse has been my 
constant companion ever since ; my father lately died, lament- 
ing my fate and his own conduct; [ have retired from society ; 
my estate I dispose of to charitable purposes; and God grant 
that the prayers of the widow and the orphan in my behalf, 
ascending with my own to the throne of mercy, may save me 
from the desert of my crimes, eternal misery ! 


I am, Sir, 


Your obedient servant, 


HORATIO. 
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THE CHILD OF THE BATTLE; 
BY H. FINN. 


(Continued from page 18.) 


Nor the most distant idea of the true reason of her removal, 
or the nature of the habitation to which she was hastening, in- 
truded on her reflections, and with a delight too sincere to be 
prolonged, she descended from the carriage, and entered the 
mansion; it was splendid and spacious, and even had _ her 
sense of propriety taken alarm previous to her entrance, the re- 
gularity and appearance of its interior would have banished 
every scruple. She was soon introduced to the proprieiress of 
this den of infamy, for it was a house appropriated to the re- 
ception of females lost even to the names of modesty and Virtue: 
the most wretched of the human species, degraded by their 
passions or credulity ; either willing votaries of guilt, or com- 
pelled victims of more guilty man ; exiled from the society of 
their own sex, and doomed to associate with the worst indivi- 
duals of the opposite! The wretch, unworthy the dear appel- 
lation of woman, for her pretensions to those characteristic qua- 
lities were comprized in her name and form alone, embraced 
the trusting Elinor with a warmth which she conceived not 
warranted by the cursory ceremony of introduction. Glenfield 
soon departed, hoping her Ladyship would pay every attention 
to his pretty friend, and promising to call early on the follow- 
ing morning. Elinor was conducted to a handsome apartment 
by her Ladyship, who informed her that it would be entirely 
appropriated to her future accommodation. The manners and 
assumed title of the woman were much at variance. Her . 
vulgarity led Elinor to consider the disproportion between that 
and her quality, without endeavouring to account for its cause. 
She requested the mistress of the house to withdraw, alleging 
the necessity of repose ; she wished to convey the child with 
her, but Elinor would not listen to the proposal, and contem- 
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plated with regret the narrow prospect of pleasure an associa- 
tion with such a female afforded, and resolved rather to suffer 
total seclusion, than admit the conversation of one calculated 
to increase instead of diminishing her sorrows: from this train 
of reflection she was suddenly called by voices that seemed in 
disputation : having locked the door of her chamber, she impa- 
tiently listened as her apprehensions increased. She distin- 
guished the voice of a man brutally intoxicated, who uttered 
the most fearful imprecations, and whose language left no 
doubt upon the mind of Elinor relative to the profession of her 
hostess, who was endeavouring to pacify the drunkard ; he was 
soon ejected, and silence again was welcomed by Elinor as 
favourable to her escape: she hastened to her door, unlocked 
it; but the woman, fearing justly the step she was about to 
take, had secured it on the outside. In this dilemma she recol- 
lected but one other resource, to escape from the window ; she 
again locked the door to prevent interruption, and cautiously 
unclosed the interior shutters. No obstruction seemed to pre- 
vent her egress, until she beheld the distance that intervened 
from the window to the bottom of the area, which was too great 
to hazard the risk of descending by her single efforts; she 
therefore extinguished her light for an obvious reason, and thus 
shielded from external observation, began to fasten a part of 
the linen from the bed round your waist, and succeeded in 
gently lowering you into the area; then affixing one end to the 
furniture, arrived in safety herself; fortunately the gate of the 
railing that formed its inclosure remained open, and actuated 
by increasing apprehensions she fled hastily along the streets, 
until her failing strength abated them, but her accumulating 
terrors at the ills to come, rendered her lingering feet almost mo- 
tionless ; for in what direction, or to what asylum could their 
steps be guided? Though she had resided some time in Lon- 
don, she had no opportunities of profiting by her locality. The 
theatres and other public places were the limits of her know- 
ledge ; a total stranger to the situation she had quitted, or the 
street in which she remained ; bewildered by different ideas 
how to proceed, willing to retrace her steps, and throw herself 
upon the generosity of the woman she abhorred, but prevented 
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by her wanderings through unknown streets, or if known un- 
remarked, she at last ventured’ to address a watchman, whose 
age ensured her protection, had his inclination to insult her been 
exerted; her elegant appearance denoted the lady, and he con- 
ducted her to the nearest respectable lodging-house, whence, 
after receiving a gratuity far beyond the merit of his service, 
he departed. In the morning she requested to have a lodging 
by the week, and unacquainted with the extortion and villany 
that debase the metropolis, her money was soon nearly exhaust- 
ed, when she resolved to seek apartments at a more reasonable 
rate; but the daily reduction of her purse, required a correspond- 
ing economy in her expenditure, until she was compelled to seek 
refuge in the wretched garret from which I had removed her. 
She had given birth to a female infant, a short period before, 
and must have perished with want, but for the interference of 
an ever-watching Providence; she had appealed frequently to 
the slumbering feelings: of her parents, but the monopolizing 
virtue that beheld the errors of others through a dilating me- 
dium, and contracts its own to nothing, magnified her frailty 
beyond the. compass of forgiveness in their eyes ; though on each 
succeeding sabbath they repeated the unexampled mercy, and 
extensive forgiveness of their divine Redeemer! Thus ended 
her ingenuous relation. Without the least hesitation, I prof- 
fered my hand for her acceptance, asa sacred avowal that she 
already possessed my heart; but judge my astonishment,when she 
acknowledged that affection for the villain Glenfield still ex- 
cluded every similar thought of another; and although her union 
was not sanctioned by law orreligion, she considered herself 
unauthorized to consummate the ceremony with any but him- 
self. Her sense of gratitude was ardent, sincere, but beyond 
the expression of it, more than by language, she could not per- 
mit herself to go. Her infant too had renewed her waning love 
for its worthless parent, and rendered her decisive in her refusal 
to listen to my unhappy passion. I was made more miserable 
also by the certainty of extreme poverty, that now defied con- 
oealment. 

In the house where we resided, was a young foreign: female, 
who, through the interference of the mistress, procured an intro- 
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duction to us, and -with the familiarity of French vivacity, made 
us forget the forms of ceremony. Her conversation enlivened 
the. moments that had been dedicated to the gloom of thinking ; 
her society called forth smiles, and her extensive knowledge of 
the world, which -was extraordinary in a female so youthful, 
created a desire fora renewal of her visits. Although content- 
ment and cheerfulness seemed to make her bosom their united 
home, and her. countenance appeared the residence of anima- 
tion and mirth, I frequently observed her eyes fixed on Elinor 
with the gaze of dislike, but it was transitory, for pleasure soon 
sparkled in her dark eyes, and dispelled the shadow of appre- 
hension for .Elinor’s safety, which Genevieve’s mysterious 
glances had generated. Her amiable demeanor, her disposi- 
tion, the essence of good-nature, her unremitting assiduity to 
win our confidence, and deserve it, tended to banish distrust, 
and I unfolded, without reserve, each prominent circumstance 
of my life, from its commencement to the then present hour. 
Her delicate manner of conferring a pecuniary obligation, after 
learning our unfriended situation, rather confirmed my satis- 
faction at having imparted the knowledge of our difliculties. 
However, from the most kind behaviour, and affectionate pro- 
fessions of friendship, she altered to the coldness and reserve 
of indifference. This change was too obvious not to demand 
an explanation, but to my enquiries for the motive of her con- 
duct, her replies were evasive and unsatisfactory. How the 
disclosure I had made could possibly affect Her, I was at a loss 
to conjecture, yet as I dated her dislike from that period, I 
could assign it to no other cause. Finally, attributing it to cha- 
racteristic and national inconsistency, I relaxed in my endea- 
yours to recall her friendship; and rather rejoiced at her ab- 
sence, since restraint had given rise to chilling respect in her 
presence. Still the pressure of my obligation to her, though 
slight in fact, appeared hourly more weighty, when I reflected 
that variance in human beings will ever magnify its favours to 
each other. 

About three weeks after our arrival, a gentleman entered my 
apartment abruptly, at the same time offering an apology for 
his intrusion, in the motive which caused it. Vainly endea- 
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vouring to account for his appearance, I requested him to be 
seated, and favour me briefly with his communication. He 
demanded if I could not recall the recollection of his features; 
but either I had never before seen them, or the view had been 
too transient, for the most scrupulous observance of them de- 
noted no familiarity with them, and I replied in the negative. 
He then stated circumstances which led to a recognition. I 
had lost the sum of two hundred pounds at the billiard-table, 
and though agitation at that hour prevented a permanent know- 
ledge of my opponent, yet considering the occurrence intently 
allied to its melancholy facts, the certainty that I beheld him, 
relieved me from conjecture, and produced an acknowledgement 
to that effect. His explanation ran thus—“In me you behold 
the victim of confederated villany : unacquainted with London, 
I formed a connection some months back unworthy of myself, 
disgraceful to society. I was early initiated in the mysteries of 
the gaming-table, and imperceptibly stept from the vile theory 
to the viler practice of malversation. I had quitted clandes- 
tinely my home in the country, without any other plea than 
the wish to see the metropolis. I had protracted my many 
professions of repentance, until I concluded their application 
too late; and the wish to conciliate my father ceased, when I 
thought the means unavailing. By a fraud, for which the con- 
sciousness of participation has ever since brought with each 
succeeding day, succeeding regret, that I could not also dis- 
cover your abode, to make the reparation it is now my errand 
to offer. ‘The sudden arrival of my father, who had received 
intimation of my ruinous pursuits, prevented my further ad- 
yancement towards ultimate disgrace. In the first moments of 
contrition I owned the injustice of my conduct towards you, 
and my father coincided in the necessity as to an immediate 
restoration of a sum, I am not now ashamed to say, was ob- 
tamed by means that make me shrink from myself. In that 
pocket-book you will find just restitution. Nothing would 
afford me greater satisfaction than the possession of your esteem; 
but having forfeited ‘all claim to respect from society, [ dare 
not ask it; however, should I be so fortunate as to merit 
your friendship by acts of atonement, you are of too noble a 
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nature to withhold it: beware of Glenfield; he seemed your 
Sriend, but is your enemy ; farewell till fate again bring us toge- 
ther:” this saying, he hastily withdrew, avoiding my curiosity 
and gratitude. The contents of the book were five hundred 
pounds in place of the two hundred pounds he had won, 
This was a relief so unexpected, so welcome, that I immedi- _ 
ately imparted the cheering intelligence to Elinor ; she added 
her sincere congratulations on the acquisition, yet blamed me 
for coneealing the truth from her. The alacrity with which the 
stranger concluded his narration, and the more hasty manner of 
his departure, bereft me of all opportunity to ascertain his 
name, residence, or quality ; enforced thus to suppress the feel- 
ing which prompted me to express my gratitude personally, or 
by letter, I secretly resolved, by every means consistent with 
honour, to acquire the sum for the purpose of liquidation, 
should chance, or design on his part, again produce a meeting. 


(To be continued.) 
—_——>- oe 
LITERARY HOURS, No. XII. 





nee 


Nunc veterum libris, nunc somno et inertibus horie, 


Ducere solicit jucunda oblivia vite. 
HOR. 





ON EPIC POETRY. 





* Le temps, qui sape Ja réputation des ouvrages médiocres, a assuré 
celle du Tasse.”’ 
VOLTAIRE. 


(Continued from page 20.) 


TorquaTo Tasso was descended from an illustrious house in 
Lombardy, and was born the 11th day of March, 1544, at Sor- 
rento. Historians relate incredible things of his carly and pro- 
mising genius; they tell us that at six months old, he not cniv 
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could reason with propriety: and at seven that he was pretty 
well acquainted with the Greek and Latin tongues. ‘Tasso be- 
gan his celebrated poem, The Jerusalem Delivered, about the 
age of twenty-two, and completed it by his thirtieth year. The 
subject is the recovery of Jerusalem from the infidels, by the 
united powers of Christendom, which, in itself, and more 
especially according to the ideas of Tasso’s age, was a splendid, 
venerable, and heroic enterprise. ‘The opposition of the Chris- 
tians to the Saracens forms an intcresting contrast. The sub- 
ject produces none of those fierce and shocking scenes of civil 
discord, which distress the mind in Lucan, but: exhibits the 
efforts of zeal and bravery, inspired by an honourable object. 
The share which religion possesses in the enterprise, both tends 
to render it more august, and opens a natural field for ma- 
chinery, and sublime description. The action too lies ina 
country and at a period of time sufficiently remote to allow an 
intermixture of fabulous tradition and fiction with true history. 
The Jerusalem Delivered is in many places written after the 
Iliad. Tasso learned from Homer the charming manner of in- 
teresting us for his heroes ; that talent which attracts our atten- 
tention to the different adventures of his Poem; which makes 
us pass from the alarms of war to the delicacy of love ; and re- 
calling us from love to war, excites our sensibility by degrees, 
and keeps it continually increasing. The merit of our poet in 
his machinery and episodes is dubious. Devils, enchanters, and 
conjurors, are, perhaps, too frequently introduced. The enchant- 
ed wood, the messenger sent in quest of Rinaldo, in order 
that he may break the charm, their being conducted by a 
hermit to a cave in the centre of the earth, the wonderful 
voyage which they make to the fortunate islands, and their re- 
eovering Rinaldo from the charms of Armida, and voluptuous- 
ness, are scenes which, though very amusing, and described 
with the highest poetical beauty and enthusiasm, yet must be 
confessed to carry the marvellous to a degree of extravagance. 
That for which Tasso is most open to censure, is a certain 
romantic vein, which runs through many of the adventures and 
incidents of his Poem. The objects he presents to us are al- 
ways great; but somctimes too remote from probability. He 
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retains somewhat of the taste of his age, which was not reclaim- 
ed froman extravagant admiration of the stories of knight-errant- 
ry; stories which the wild, but rich and agreeable imagination of 
Ariosto had raised into fresh reputation. In apology, however, 
for Tasso, it may be said that he is not more marvellous and 
romantic than either Homer or Virgil. All the difference is, 
*that in the one we find the romance of Paganism, in the other 
that of Chivairy. 

The Jerusalem is at this day sung in many parts of Italy, 
like the Poem of Ariosto. If the poets, his successors, are de- 
generated ; if Italy is fallen into the faux brillans, it must be 
allowed, that the nation in general preserves a species of the 
good taste which Tasso inspired. And though the pedantry of 
Boileau has absurdly denomiated his works “ tinsel,” and Ad- 
dison (who probably knew little more of the poet than his name) 
has echoed the opinion of the French satyrist ; yet successive 
ages have constantly afforded their applause, and it is but rea- 
sonable to expect that as long as a taste for poetry prevails, 
the works of ‘Tasso will be read and admired. 

We are fortunate in possessing an elegant and spirited trans- 
lation of the Jerusalem Delivered, by Hoole. ‘That of Fairfax 
is not without merit, but at present rather obsolete. 


i 


MORAL TALES. 





THE MISTAKEN ONE. 


** Beware, beware of Love.” Vide Sone, 


a oeneneimetenemtinendl 
——-— errr 


As Don Alonzo de Padua was pursuing his way, he threw 
the reins on the neck of his mule, and viewed the extended 
landscape, the blue misted hills, and endeavoured to fit his eyes 
on a whitened speck in the distant horizon; he fancied he 
descried the convent St. Fiorenzo. He had now gained the 
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mountains of Lorrena; the wide horizon spread before him as 
he emerged from a grove of pines, and more fully displayed 
the evening landscape, the grey mists however were descend- 
ing, and earth, air, and water, became at length one sheet of 
vapour; the breeze, which had of late been so refreshing, be- 
came too keen for the enfeebled frame of Don Alonzo; he 
threw his cloak round him, and struck into a valley, intend- 
ing to hasten homeward ; but intense thought seized his facul- 
ties, and he paced onwards, as if unconscious of existence. 

There was a stillness, a repose around the scene which 
might have soothed even the emotions of frenzy ; Alonzo was 
not altogether insensible of its fascination; he ventured to 
rouse himself, a deep sigh followed this exertion, and he was 
relapsing into vacuity, when the sound of a mandalin struck 
on his ear; these sounds became louder, as he approached the 
back of a small house, and looking through a painted lattice 
as he passed, he perceived a young female with an instrument 
in her hand, which, as she tuned it, ran a prelude over its 
strings. He alighted from his mule, while the fair incognita, 
haying struck a bar in unison with her voice, accompanied 
with her instrument the following 


CANZONETTA. 


When love entwines two youthful hearts, 
He weaves a wreath of joy and gladness ; 
He tips with rosy joys his darts, 
Nor heaves a sigh to woe or sadness. 


But soon with parent’s keenest eyes, 
With cautious hints will spoil their wooing ; 
Then doubts and fears vent frequent sighs, 
And love is blamed for their undoing. 


There are moments when the mind yields to the first cir- 
cumstance presented to its notice; and Don Alonzo, as soon 
as the air was concluded, found himself in the presence of the 
fair performer. It was long after vesper prayers when he pre- 
sented himself before the maiden, who uttered a shriek of sur- 
prise, but on perceiving before her a cavalicr, who united with 
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the most engaging address an air of interesting demeanor, she 
checked her emotion. “ Be not alarmed, Signora,” exclaimed 
Don Alonzo, “ but rather listen to my apology, and pardon 
the intrusion of a man who, fascinated with the sweetness of 
your tones, which tempted him to listen to your voice, pre- 
sumes to thank you for robbing him of a few moments of 
misery.” “ Signor Cavalier,” said the maiden, “ I accept 
your apology; my father will be here, I expect him every mo- 
ment; sit, and I will haste to prepare for you such refresh- 
ment as our humble way of life will afford.” He accepted an 
invitation given with such frankness; but her father had sent 
word by a peasant that he could not return that evening; and 
Don Alonzo was about to depart, when she pressed him to 
make a longer residence under her roof. “ Your frankness of 
manners,” continued she, “ Signor Cavalier, has already 
gained my confidence; and I would for once withhold the 
caution of a Spanish maiden, by offering you repose for the 
night ;_ but my father’s absence forbids I should thus entertain 
you ; I will however procure for you a guide to the next Venta 
as soon as you please, and wish you a pleasant journey.” A 
few moments of reciprocal kindness often pave the way fora 
more lasting friendship. Perhaps a little curiosity was inter- 
mingled with the interest that Agnes appeared to take in the 
affairs of the cavalier, and caused her to wish to be better ac- 
quainted with him. On the part of Don Alonzo, he gave way 
to a wish for further intimacy, in the hope of diverting his 
melancholy, and they mutually agreed to wait until the morrow 
for an opportunity of further communication. 

The period at which we take up our tale, found Don Alonzo 
de Padua under the full dominion of that enervating passion, 
called, Love. He had, long before he met with the adventure 
ef the Canzonetta, become a slave to a pair of the finest black 
eyes in all Madrid; and it was in vain (he said) to obliterate 
the dominion his mistress had over his heart. Don Alonzo 
would have sunk into listlessness, had it not been for this 
amour, which, though indeed he affirmed it made him wretched, 
yet, in point of fact, served as a beacon to his hopes; and al- 
though situated as this noble Spaniard was, with regard to Isa- 
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a 
bella Ruiz, it is more than probable he would never have been 
sepsible of the ‘ull extent of his passion, had noi the parents 
of his love violently opposed his inciinations ; but the obstacles 
they threw in his way, increased the value of the victory he 
had to obtain, and while he affected to mourn her absence in 
torpidity, he was ready, on the first occasion, to recover her by 
all the Quixotic exertions of a young and sanguine cavalier. 
At the time, however, that he became an inmate with Agnes, 
no exertion of his would have answered the wished-for purpose. 
It is true that Isabella, reposing in the convent of St. Fiorenzo, 
might be torn from its holy walis, and he might possess her: 
but he was not certain as yet that in possessing her person, her 
heart was so truly his alone as to make it eligible for him to 
enforce their union by violence. 

Isabella, who had ever been a dutiful daughter, because her 
education had taught her that it required little resolution to 
acquiesce in the wishes of her parents, who only demanded 
common duties, had no other idea than that others more diffi- 
cult to perform would be expected from her at a future time. 
She first saw her favorite cavalier at a bull-fight, he was the 
only man she had ever gazed on twice, and she believed, for 
certain, that there was not such another in the whole world; 
consequently she had made up her mind in some measure as 
to consequences, and dared to fall in love without consulting 
those in whom her future destiny was involved. She admitted, 
in the most thoughtless manner possible, a guest into her bosom 
which she would too late find ‘no little trouble in ejecting ; 
and, for the first time in her life, found that the commands of 
her parents were tyrannical and unreasonable. Isabella had 
also committed an action too imprudent to be patliated, she 
liad condescended to receive a billet from Don Alonzo; she 
had broken that line of conduct which no female ever over- 
stept with impunity; she had commenced a correspondence 
with her lover unknown to her parents; she had allowed the 
besieger to parley ; and it became a mere chance, if the castle 
did not eventually find itself obliged to capitulate on any terms 
proposed by the enemy. But it is not the imprudence of Isa- 
bella, or the eneryation of Don Alonzo, that we haye at present 
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to detail. It may, however, be necessary to say that it was 
during this pause, so awful to Don Alonzo, when his dear Isa- 
bella was at the convent of Fiorenzo, that he abandoned him- 
self to that despair, which, had his mistress entirely rejected 
him, could not have been more violent. He had no way of 
passing his hours but by indulging in his regrets ; throwing 
himself on the banks of some purling stream, playing his hymn 
to the virgins, to crown his wishes with success, or reciting the 
story of his romantic love to the first love-sick swain who would 
listen to him. He had worked himself into sucha state of 
nervous irritation, that he became, indeed, almost ill. A young 
cavalier, interesting from lassitude, and handsome in features, 
with the smartest air possible, was rather a dangerous enemy for 
young Agnes to encounter; and yet he had not even given it a 
thought, nor had his little warbler’s ideas ever wandered on 
such a subject. He only felt his absence longer each time he 
left her alone ; and when she saw him at a distance, in a me- 
lancholy mood, she rejoiced at the idea that it was her task to 
chace this sadness from his breast. 


(To be continued. ) 
ee 


ON THE NECESSITY OF BEING CONTENTED 
WITH THAT STATION WHICH PROVIDENCE 
ORDAINS THAT WE SHOULD FILL. 





RESIGNATION and contentment are naturally the concomi- 
tants of good-humour and cheerfulness, and the mind which is 
influenced by these desirable sensations is seldom known to 
repine at the decrees of Omnipotence. Whatever trials we are 
destined to endure, whatever calamities we are doomed to suf- 
fer, yet if they neither spring from the sources of iniquity, nor 
the plans of artifice, the sustaining influence of an approving 
conscience will enable us, ina certain degrec, to rise above 
ihem. ‘This consolatory effect, which may be considered as tho 
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reward of virtuous intentions, extends its sustaining power to 
every class of individuals, for the elevations of rank, and the 
degradations of poverty, alike find from it consolation and sup- 
port. I have been led to make these observations from the 
justness of them having been verified a few months back; and, 
under the idea that the repetition of the circumstances may 
afford entertainment to my readers, I shall relate them exactly 
as they occurred. 

Upon a lovely evening, in the month of July, a small party 
of guests, who had been collected by invitation, escaped from 
the heat of a crowded drawing-room, to admire the beauty of 
the surrounding scenery, and enjoy the reviving influence of a 
refreshing breeze on the banks of the Severn, not far from the 
spot where the Avon unites. The conversation imperceptibly 
turned upon the elevations and degradations which marked the 
lot of individuals; when one of the party, under the wish of 
reconciling these necessary varieties with the justice of the Great 
Arbitrator of them, affirmed that happiness was more frequently 
to be found in a cottage than in the abodes of rank, or the 
palace of princes. “ And suppose,” added the fair opinionist, 
“‘ by way of proving the truth of my hypothesis, we introduce 
ourselves to the humble inhabitants of the little cottage before 
us; where, I doubt not, we shall behold the smile of content- 
ment casting its enlivening sun-beam over every honest rustic’s 
countenance.” 

The proposition was immediately agreed to; and as we drew 
nearer to the humble dwelling, each was inclined toacknowledge 
the justice of Louisa’s opinion, for a strain of harmony issued 
from it, which, for the wild sweetness of its variations, might have 
vied with the nightingale’s most mellifluous notes. “If sound 
is the symbol of happiness, Louisa;” observed one of the 
party, “ the inhabitants of this cottage exemplify the truth of 
your observation ; but ought we not to pay for peeping?” she 
added, lifting up the latch of the door as she spoke. “Iam 
aware we ought to apologize,” said she, “ for our intrusion, but 
the harmony which drew us. hither was actually irresistible.” 
The young woman from whose voice it had issued, instantly 
arose from the table, and, blushing from embarrassment, invited 
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us to sitdown. ‘The party consisted of this interesting female, 
who appeared about six and twenty, a young man, a few years 
older, whom we concluded to be her husband ; three lovely 
children, and an old man, seated in an arm-chair, nursing an 
infant. There was an appearance of neatness and order in 
every thing around them, which might often put affluence to 
the blush, and the old man joined the young woman in entreat- 
ing we would condescend to sit down. 

Having accepted the courteous offer, | addressed myself to 
the old gentleman, saying, “‘ though charmed with what we 
heard, we were not merely attracted by sound, fir as one of 
our party had asserted, there was more happiness to be found 
in a cottage than in a palace, a proposal was made that we 
should visit yours ; and from the specimen we have had, L am 
already inclined to subscribe to the young lady’s opinion.” 

“I rather think that happiness is not dependent upon situa- 
tion, sir,” said the old gentleman, “ but upon rectitude of ac- 
tion, and moderation of desires ; though there are situations in 
life, and, God knows, I speak from experience, where the 
severity of our trials cannot be lessened by the conscious- 
ness of not deserving them, and where the riches of the east 
would lose their power of conferring either happiness or con- 
tentment.” 

There was a something in the old man’s language and man- 
ner, sO much above his situation, that curiosity and astonish- 
ment were alike excited ; and I could not avoid observing that 
I concluded he had been born to a different station to that 
which he then filled. “Iwas born in this very house, sir ;” 
he replied energetically; “but unfortunately traveiled far to 
learn the useful lesson of contentment; I had a mechanical 
turn, it is true, combined with an insatiable curiosity, which 
rendered me desirous of travelling. This desire was, for a 
length of time, opposed by my excellent father, but finding I 
paid but little attention to husbandry, and was always busily 
employed in mechanics ; he bound me apprentice to an inge- 
nious turner, who lived about twenty miles from my present 
residence : but I beg your pardon, ladies,” he added, bending 
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to the party, “ for taking up so much of your time with my 
own concerns.” 

As each of the party assured him they were highly gratified 
with his conversation, and interested in his narrative, he unhe- 
sitatingly complied with their solicitation of hearing the con- 
clusion, as well as the commencement of it. 

“As most people acquire a degree of excellence in that 
which they take delight in,” continued the old man, ‘ [ soon 
became a proficient in the occupation of turning. As the day 
on which I was out of my time, happened to be that of my 
nativity, my indulgent father invited a party of my young 
friends, but, alas! in the height of our festivity, he was taken 
alarmingly ill. One of the party ran to the nearest town for a 
doctor ; another flew for my uncle, who lived about four miles 
distant, whilst I, overwhelmed with alarm and apprehension, 
could only hang over my suflering father in speechless anguish. 
1 must draw a veil over the sad scene which too soon followed, 
for even at this distant period I cannot bear to think of it, suffice 
it to say, that at one o’clock on the following morning, my 
loved parent paid nature’s last debt ! 

“Though I had never been actually undutiful, how did my 
conscience upbraid me for having quitted such a tender father 
and friend. The occupation in which I had once taken so 
much delight, became actually hateful to me, as I could not 
help fancying that grief for the loss of my society had preyed 
upon his spirits. Every article of furniture in the house became 
endeared to me, as having belonged to my lamented parent ; 
and this chair, in particular, ten thousand times ten thousand 
I have watered with my tears and kissed. Time, however, 
which is the diminisher of all affliction, assuaged the violence 
of sorrow, and the reprovings of conscience ; and sensations 
of avery different nature took possession of my bosom, for Jove, 
the most sincere and ardent, swallowed up every other emotion. 

“ Difficulties are allowed to give strength to attachment, and 
completely did I feel the force of the observation ; at length, 
however, I surmounted them, and was united to the object of 
my affection, Twenty pounds of the fortune which I received 
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with my beloved Lucy, [ laid out in the purchase of books, for 
she was very fond of reading, and in an evening, [ used to 
amuse her while she worked for our little one. ‘Travels were 
my delight, and in spite of the happiness I experienced, I fre~ 
quently breathed a longing wish to behold the different countries 
I was reading of; but, alas! too soon was I destined to ac- 
knowledge the ingratitude of such wishes to an all-merciful 
beneficent God! In giving birth to a second child, I lost my 
adored Lucy ; and, with her, lost all relish for my native spot ; 
in short, the house and the few acres which belonged to it, be- 
came hateful to me, and I let them till my surviving child at- 
tained the age of twenty-one. 

“‘ Believing that India was the spot where my mechanical 
abilities would be most likely to procure me full employment, 
I furnished myself with a complete set of necessary tools, and 
having some little knowledge of the captain of the Canton, he 
consented to give me a passage on condition of my assisting the 
carpenter in his work. Nothing material occurred during our 
voyage, and Captain Brettell, on our arrival in Bengal, kindly 
took me in his suite to Calcutta, and recommended me to the 
governor and several families of distinction. In that emporium 
of eastern magnificence, I resided for the space of eleven years ; 
and during that period, by my ingenuity and exertions, actually 
realized several thousand pounds. ‘Though natural affection 
frequently prompted me to return to my native country, yet an 
unfortunate propensity to behold new objects, induced me to 
form the resolution of secing a little more of the world ; and 
having sold my business to a young man to whom J had taught 
it, [ converted my stock of trade into money, and quitted 
Bengal. During the time of my residence there, I made con- 
stant remittances to England, to my father’s brother, who had 
kindly undertaken the charge of my son, and to whom, previ- 
ous to my quitting the country, I transmitted the greater part 
of my acquired fortune. 

As I had contrived to visit greater part of the interior coun- 
tries of Asia, I resolved to gratify my insatiable curiosity, by 
passing over into the Mogul empire, from thence proceeded to 
Tartary, and return to my native country through Russia. A 
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desire of what is termed, seeing the world, had influenced my 
earliest actions, and even the earnest desire I had of embracing 
the pledge of my Lucy’s affection, could not destroy the im- 
pression ; and I set out in search of new adventures, with true 
Quixotte-like enthusiasm. From the coast of Coromandel, I 
was easily transported into the Mogul’s empire, where, it is 
true, novelty met my eyes, but in an uninviting form, for hun- 
dreds of miles did I travel without beholding either villages or 
towns, as the indolent inhabitants of that country are justly 
denominated wandering hordes. The tents under which they 
reside, are both struck and raised without difficulty ; and re- 
moved into different parts of the country, aecording to the sea- 
son of the year; I found people free and unsuspicious in their 
manners, but remarkably supertitious. Those Tartars, how- 
ever, who reside in a more northern direction, possess a very 
different cast of character; for those near the coast of Coro- 
mandel support themselves by plunder, and frequently make 
incursions into the Russian empire. 

Though I had transmitted the greater portion of my property 
to my uncle, for the use of my son, yet I was furnished with a 
sufficiency for my travels, and had lodged a few hundreds with 
a banker at Petersburgh. That race of ‘Tartars, who reside 
near the vicinity of the Volga, are, as I before observed, an in- 
human race of men, and not only phinder the inoffensive inha- 
hitants of their property, but frequently take away their lives 
or make slaves of them. Though our caravan was numerously 
attended, and each individual was prepared with arms for the 
purpose of defence, yet we were overtaken by a lawless band 
of these ruffians, and, after a desperate engagement, we were 
completely overpowered by them. When E reflect upon that 
night of horror which doomed me to the pangs of slavery ; and 
retrace in imagination the scenes which I then witnessed, my 
heart, even at this moment, palpitates at the recoltection of my 
sufferings! The cries of the wounded, and the exulting shouts 
of the victors, alike confused my senses; and some minutes 
elapsed before I was sensible that I was doomed to suffer 
amongst the former class. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 
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THE PEDESTRIAN. 


— 
(Coneluded from page 39. ) 


THE intelligence of this. act of cruelty was imparted by the 
perpetrator of it tomy unhappy friend at a mament when his 
mind, was debilitated by a nervous disease, and so apalling wag 
the effcet, that, from the.perusal of the fatal letter, he could 
scarcely be induced to swallew a sufficient portion of nourish- 
ment. to sustain life, and, in less than a fortnight, the most 
faithful of friends, and best of fathers, actually died! ‘Though 
inquisitorial tortures and oppressions may have been exagge- 
rated, yet the sufferings. which the ill-fated young man for 
cighteen months endured, were of a nature to subdue the firmest 
mind; yet cven in that spot where cruelty may be said to reign 
triumphant, humanity contrived to shed her soul-reviving rays, 
and one of the inferior domestics generously promoted the une 
fortunate Geoige C ’s.escape. Dreading a pursuer in cvery 
object, and alike exhausted by,suffexing and fatigu., he readily 
entered into an engagement with a merchant he accidently en- 
countered, and consented to go to Brasil: The situation proy- 
ing different to what it had becn represented, and finding an 
English vessel had put into the bay of All Saints, he imme- 
diately applied to the captain, who not only gave him a passage 
home, but invited him to his house in the Isle, of Wight; from 
whence he wrote to the friend, who merely informed me, he was 
arrived in England, and suffering greatly from sickness as well 
as fatigue. Mistortune with this hapless youth scemed to have 
no termination, for the boat in which he came from Cowes to 
Portsmouth, upset just as it was landing him at the latter 
place; and a small trunk which contained more than sufficient 
to carry him to London, was completely washed away, 
Drenched, and nearly drowned, he was conveyed to an inn 
near the harbour, where he was. under the necessity of passing 
the night, but, aware that the contents of his purse would 
scarcely. defray, the evening expences, he arose and paid them 
as soon as it was light, resolving to attempt walking to London, 
VOL, II.—S8. 4 ! 
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but compelled to enter the George from a sudden attack of 
disease. 

Such are the heads of the poor fellow’s unfortunate adven- 
tures, though I am aware that the interest they excited in my 
breast must be greatly diminished by being curtailed. Adven- 
tures, however, which, not being occasioned by misconduct, must 
excite a degree of commiseration in every well-disposed mind. 
The humane people who had displayed such unexampled 
kindness were present during the recital, and as I carefully 
watched the amiable Lucy’s countenance during the whole 
time, my thoughts involuntarily turned to the inimitable Shake- 
spear’s characters, and the feelings of Desdemona appeared 
exemplified. 

Though { abjure what are termed aristocratic principles, yet 
‘J am an advocate for the matrimonial connection only taking 
place between persons in a similar station of life, and though 
Colebrook’s prospects had been over-clouded by the iniquity of 
his employer, still I was convinced that, with a little assistance, 
he would soon be ina situation to aspire much higher than 
Lucy Collins for a wife. Pride, however, if it may be so termed, 
gave way to principle and gratitude; to that interesting girl, 
and her amiable mother, the unfortunate young man evidently 
owed his life; and though no plans had been resorted to to 
obtain her affection, yet it was evident all-powerful love influ- 
enced every emotion of her mind. This passion, which possesses 
the power of levelling all distinctions, was equally discernible 
in the object of her choice, I therefore resolved to converse with 
him upon the subject, and enquire into the real state of his 
heart. 

With a candour which pleased, and an independence which 
delighted me, he declared his resolution of marrying the woman 
to whom in agreat measure he owed his existence, the moment 
fortune and application enabled him to gratify his desires ; “ yet 
80 disinterested is myregard, sir,” said he, “ that under my present 
circumstances, I scarcely know whether I ought to offer her 
my heart.” “ ‘You may offer it, under the certainty of its 
being accepted, I am of opinion, George,” I answered, “ and 
though Lucy’s situation in life has not been what I should have 
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wished the woman who is to become your wife to have filled ; 
yet there is such a mixture of artlessness and propriety in her 
conduct that [have no doubt of her doing credit to any station.” 
At this tribute, which was justly to the merit of the woman on 
whom he had placed his affections, his countenance actually 
beamed with delight and exultation, and pressing my hand with 
a fervency of feeling, he emphatically exclaimed “ Oh, Sir! you 
are too good!” 

Ihad not only arranged my plans, but formed my resolutions, 
previous to this conversation; which were not likely to be al- 
tered by the confidence he had placed in my friendship and re- 
gard. This plan was to establish him in his father’s business, 
and to lend him four thousand pounds. For the two first years 
he was to pay me two and a half per cent. interest; and if he 
proved fortunate in his undertaking, after the expiration of that 
period, double that sum ; whilst the original debt was to be can- 
celled by instalments at different periods. 

Conceiving that men lose a certain portion of their respec- 
tability, in the opinion of many individuals, by forming inferior 
connexions ; my first object was to induce Mrs. Collins to give 
up her present situation. Upon explaining -my ideas to that 
judicious woman, and candidly stating to her my intentions, she 
expressed a readiness to adopt any method I thought proper 
for the support of herself and her children. The plan I proposed 
was to dispose of the house she occupied, to take such a one as E 
could recommend, in the vicinity of London, and open it for 
boarders who could afford to pay a haudsome price for their 
accommodation; several months are now elapsed since these 
different plans were executed; my young friend’s health is per- 
fectly restored; his friends have resulved to aid him, and he is 
fixed in his father’s house. Mrs. Collins has already three most 
respectable f-male boarders, who seem justly to appreciate the 
comfort and regularity of her abode ; and at Christmas it is de- 
termined that the amiable Lucy Collins is to bestow her hand 
upon the object of her affection. 
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LORENZO; on, THE ROBBER. 
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Men are too often driven by despair and scorn to commit actions 
which destroy their credit for ever, and but for which they would 


have been valuable members of socicty. 
H. D. 


Gtoomy and tempestuous was the day when Lorenzo lett 
the place of his birth; but it was in unison with his feelings, 
for Lorenzo was the child of sorrow, and the victim of oppres- 
sion: he never had known the endearing attentions of a parent’s 
love, nor had he ever been blessed with the smiles of fortune : 
wretched and neglected, he had managed to drag on a weari- 
some existence, till a severe fit of illness stopped his usual re- 
sources, and when in consequence of this he was compelled to 
solicit charity from the wealthy, he experienced nothing but 
scorn and insult. Oh! God, exclaimed this unhappy man, 
never more will I behold the sun rise in the place of my birth; 
IT will now quit its walls with detestation, nor will I enter them 
again, unless it be with wmple power to be revenged. Take 
beed, ye citizens, cruel, selfish, and unfeeling men, for the worm 
when trod upon will turn! Take heed then, for what you make 
ame, let it rest upon your own heads! It was thus Lorenzo ex- 
glaimed as he quitted his native city, with all the property he 
possessed in the world, a faithful. dog, proof against the frowns 
of adversity, and a pair of old pistols. 

- In this sorrowful frame of mind, he pursued his journey, till 
the shades of night surrounded him, Thus he continued his 
route until total darkness succeeded, when he found, by the ob- 
stacles he met with, that-he was entangled in the mazes of a 
forest. A storm, which had been some time gathering, now be- 
gan to rage with great fury. The wind roared on every side of 
him, aud he was soon wet to the skin by the heavy rain which 
fell, while the murky darkness was only rendered the more pro- 
found by the vivid flashes of lightning which occasionally broke 
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from the dark clouds. To render the whole scene more awful 
and tremendous, peals of thunder reverberated round him. 
“Rage on, ye winds, and rains descend on my devoted head; de- 
stroy me, ye lightnings, and thereby give me what I have never 
yet known—peace. Give me, in the grave, what I have never 
yet possessed, a home ; or, if I am destined still longer to wan- 
der on the face of the earth, oh! heaven, grant me vengeance 
on mankind!” exclaimed the furious wanderer. 

“Stop!” cried three men who rushed from the thicket— 
“ ‘Your money or your life.” 

“Money, my friends,” replied Lorenzo, “I have not. My 
life is at your service.” 

“Who art thou?” demanded the robber. 

“A man!” 

“Where art thou journeying ?” 

“To hell, if it will give me revenge !” 

‘‘ Who are your enemies ?” 

“ The human race !” 

“ Canst thou be resolute?” 

* As death.” 

“ And secret?” 

*“‘ As the grave. ” 

“ Nor hesitate at deeds of blood ?” 

“ Like the ferocious tyger, I glory in them!” 

“Well spoken,” continued one of the robbers, “and as.a 
man should speak.” 

“True,” said another, “he is the very man-we want to com- 
plete our number.” 

“ Friend,” continued the third, “I suppose you perceive what 
our profession is, should you like to become one of us?” 

“ From the bottom of my soul,” replied Lorenzo.,. 

“Then come with us;” and he was immediately conducted 
by them into the most retired part of the forest, where they came 
to a spot surrounded by stupendous rocks, in one of which 
was their abode, which was only to be approached by an arti- 
ficial door, so constructed that none but those entrusted with 
the secret could have possibly imagined such a place to exist. 
Here, on giving the watch-word, they were instantly admitted. 
13 
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into a large cavern, brilliantly lighted up, and where, on every 
side, ferocious magnificence was visible. A considerable nam- 
ber of the banditti were assembled im this place, and Lorene 
underwent a strict examination, the result of which was, his 
appointment to be one of the fraternity; nor was he by any 
“means displeased at his new situation, for plenty seemed to-reign 
in this abode, while the wealth of it was countless; so that to 
Lorenzo, who had ever been the creature of want and poverty, 
it appeared quite fascinating. 

Soon after this, the whole of the banditti being returned, a 
noble feast was served up, when a complete scene of debancliery 
ensued. 

The following evening they went abroad in several parties, 
in quest of plunder, and returned as usual to a general supper 
in the cavern, which some among them always remained ‘be- 
hind to guard. Thus the time always run on in the Same 
manner, though in their excursions they sometimes met with 
considerable resistance, and some loss. Lorenzo, by his des- 
perate bravery, soon became tlic principal favourite, and 
was always appointed to conduct the most dangerous ‘en- 
terprizes ; in all of which he was generally ‘successful, whilst 
his heart delighted in the carnage he created. Neither sex nor 
age could save itself from the implacable revenge he had sworn 
against all mankind. His only gratification seemed to ‘consist 
in the horrible tortures he was able to mflict. The @azhter 
he would cause to be violated in the presence of her distracted 
parents, ‘and the mfant he would cruelly mangle before ‘the 
eyes of its agonized mother, and then exultimgly exclaim, 
“Remember! ‘tis Lorenzo, the robber, who has ‘done this ! 
Lorenzo, the outcast and the oppressed !” - 

In this manner several years elapsed, when, iin a desperate 
encounter with a large body of travellers, their captain was 
killed by a pistol-ball ; in consequence of which, Lorenzo was 
immediately elected to fill his place, an office he accepted with 
pleasure, as it enlarged his power of revenge ; at this period 
the band consisted of sixty resolute men, but after Lorenzo's 
accession to the command, their numbers were woon doubled. 

Agzinst his native town his hatred scemed gonstantly to in- 
6 
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erease. “Friends,” he would exclaim to his troop, “if yoa 
love me, plunder I’ , one ducat from thence is more valu- 
able to me than a thousand from any other place.” 

The consequence was, this unfortunate town became the 
constant scene of plunder, and when any particularly criminal 
act was committed, the following placard was sure to be seen 
placed in some conspicuous situation :— 

“ Citizens of F—— ; ’tis the scorned and msulted Lorenzo 
to whom you are indebted. Remember the despised Lorenzo! 
He swears revenge ! ” 


(Tobe contimied. ) 
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ELWINA; or, THE MISANTHROPIC BEAUTY. 


’ erences 





“ MAN was not made to be alone.” “ Nor woman neither, 
I think,” said Elwina Delmington, as she surveyed with a look 


; of weariness and disgust her gloomy but magnificent apart- 
7 ment, 

Voltaire has observed, that “ Solitude is a charming thing ; 
! but we always want some one to whom we ean say, Solitude 


is a charming thing.” Of the trath of this remark, Miss Dek 

mington was a proof: she had flown from a world, where she 
‘} had indeed been most unjustly treated, and with the enthusiasm 
7 natural to a young and sanguine mind, she had flattered her- 
self, that the mental resources which she possessed woald ren- 
der a life of solitude not only supportable, but delightful. 

Her hopes, however, were vain: she soon found existence 
burthensome ; and nothing but the shame of recanting an api- 
nion which she had publicly avowed, prevented her rétarning 
to the world. 

Our lovely solitary was.at this period m her twentieth ycar, 
and hher’s had been indeed a ehequered life. Her father (a man 
of small fortune) had impoverished himself to bestow upon her 
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an elegant and expensive education, in the hope that her beauty 
and accomplishments would procure ber a weaithy husband ; 
and this hope would have been realized, but for Elwina herself. 
Naturally delicate and susceptible, her whole soul revolted at 
the thought of what she called a legal prostitution of her per- 
son; and as amongst her wealthy admirers there was not one 
whom sie viewed with an eye of preference, she, to the vexa- 
tion and astonishment of her father, rejected every offer that 
was made her. 

The death of Mr. Delmington, when Elwina was about 
eighteen, left her in the most dangerous of all situations ; beau- 
tiful, highly educated, and destitute of fortune: she now saw 
the world in a new light; adulation from the one sex, and 
professions of esteem from the other, had hitherto followed 
her footsteps, and it never entered her head, that she was in 
some measure indebted for both to the expensive establish- 
ment which her father had imprudently kept up; but she soon 
found that Elwina Delmington, without fortune, was a person 
of very little consequence ; and this first lesson of misfortune 
wounded, without humbling, her naturally haughty and inde- 
pendent spirit. 

While she was undetermined what plan to pursue in order 
to obtain support (for the little her father had bequeathed was 
not sufficient to procure her even the necessaries of life), she 
received an invitation from a lady, to whom she was but slightly 
known, to reside with her. This invitation (given with all the: 
apparent sincerity and warmth of friendship) Elwina accepted 
with gratitude. “Thank heaven!” (thought she) “the world 
is not so bad as I believed it was; there is still a little disin- 
terested kindness to be found in it ;” and she removed without 
delay to the house of Miss Selwyn. 

Neither friendship nor humanity had the smallest share in 
the invitation which that lady had given her. Miss Selwyn 
was in her thirty-second year; nature had not given her any 
personal attractions ; and as she panted for admiration, she had 
recourse to art; but in vain. Warren’s Milk of Roses, and the 
most brilliant French rouge, could indeed hide the natural sal- 
lowuess of her complexion, but they could not amend her fea- 
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tures; and she found that the many hours she spent at her toilet 
were literally thrown away. 

Finding it was in vain to hope for the reputation of a beauty, 
she resolved to obtain that of a wit and philanthropist ; and in 
this endeavour she was rather more successful. Though she did 
not possess one atom of genius, she had a certain quickness of 
manner, and readiness at repartee, that might be said to bear 
the same affinity to genuine wit that bottled cyder does to 
champaign ; but Miss Selwyn was rich, and she found plenty 
of people to laugh at, and repeat her bon mots. 

The reputation of benevolence she might, indeed, be said to 
purchase ; for she was profuse of her charity to public institu- 
tions, and to those people who were likely to make her muni- 
ficence known ; but to merit in distress ; to that species of suf- 
tering which shrinks from the relief that ostentation, rather than 
benevolence, holds out, she was no benefactress; in every 
thing that she did, she was in fact actuated by a passion for no- 
toriety ; and it was to this passion that Elwina owed the inivi- 
tation which she had received. 

“What an opportunity for me,” (thought she,) “to ‘ tower 
above my sex,’ by taking this girl under my protection. How 
much it will add to the opinion already entertained of the liber 
ality of my disposition.” This idea ‘was decisive ; and she re- 
ceived Miss Delmington with the greatest apparent kindness, 

Elwina, however, soon found her situation very disagreeable ; 
for though Miss Selwyn treated -her with marked consideration, 
yet she was regarded by that lady’s visitors merely in the light 
ofan humble companion; and she had more than once the mor- 
tification of overhearing remarks on Miss Selwyn’s uncommon 
goodness to her; and how fortunate she might think herself in 
meeting with such a friend. 

. An obsérvation of this sort was made in her hearing one 
evening while she was conversing with a gentleman to whom 
Miss Selwyn had just introduced her. The burning blush with 
whith insulted pride suffused her cheek, was not unobserved by 
hith, and he strove by the most flattering attentions to dispel 
the gloom which took possession of her beattiful countenance. 
Filwina felt grateful for a degree of kindness ‘to which ‘she 
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had not of late been accustomed; and, perhaps, Mr. Dudley’s 
civilities were not the less pleasing to her from his being one of 
the handsomest and most elegant men that she had ever seen. 
She assumed a vivacity that was foreign to her feelings, and 
entered into a conyersation that convinced him her wit and 
understanding were fully equal to the charms of her person. 

Charles Dudley was the younger branch of a respectable, but 
not opulent family; and the whole of his worldly possessions 
consisted of his commission in the foot-guards, and a little pa- 
trimonial estate, the income of which was not sufficient to pay 
his tailors’ bills. He had, however, some considerable ex- 
pectancies from an old maiden aunt, who had been for some 
time in a declining state, and whose recovery was now des- 
paired of. This intelligence Miss Selwyn gave to Elwina the 
next morning; and, at the same time, she observed that Mr. 
Dudley’s attentions to her had been rather pointed; Elwina 
blushed, and Miss Selwyn, with an arch smile, said, “ Remem- 
ber, my dear, I have not accused you of being in love with the 
handsome soldier; but, to be serious,” (continued she) ‘“ Cap- 
tain Dudley, though not a great, would yet be a good match 
for you, if this old woman would only be kind enough to quit 
a world that has long been weary of her, and leave him her 
fortune.” ‘ But, my dear Madam,” (said Elwina) “ you can- 
not seriously think that this gentleman has formed any prepos- 
session in my favour ?” 

“Yes, I do seriously think it,” replied her friend ; “ for 
he asked me a thousand questions about you, and he contrived 
to invite himself to dine here to-day, so you may draw your 
own conclusions.” 

Elwina made no reply, but she took uncommon pains at her 
toilet, and when she came down to dinner, the meaning smile 
with which Miss Selwyn surveyed her, called the “ pure and 
eloquent blood ” into her cheek as she took her place at the 
table. 

Captain Dudley sat next her, and in the course of the even- 
ing she had abundant reason to believe that Miss Selwyn was 
right, and that he had formed a strong prepossession in her 
favour. After a few visits, he made a declaration of love, in 
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all due form, which was received with modest pleasure by the de- 
lighted Elwina. Miss Selwyn, the confidant and friend of both 
parties, agreed with Elwina, that it wouid be prudent to defer 
their union till the death of Mrs. Penelope Dudley: Charles, in- 
deed, petitioned for a private marriage; but this, by the advice 
of Miss Selwyn, Elwina steadily opposed, and the captain was 
obliged to content himself with the liberty of seeing his mistress 
whenever he pleased. 

Elwina might now be said to be truly happy. Formed to 
love, with even romantic enthusiasm, Dudley was the creature 
of her imagination, not of her reason. Wholly ignorant of 
his temper and disposition, she never thought of investigating 
them, but giving him credit for every virtue, she literally wor- 
shipped the idol of her own creation ; and as she had the most 
unreserved confidence in Miss Selwyn, she delighted in detail- 
ing to her the imaginary perfections of her beloved Dudley. 

Whether it was the exaggerated praises of Elwina, or the 
daily opportunities that she had of seeing him, that kindled a 
flame in the breast of Miss Selwyn, is uncertain ; but she very 
soon became strongly attached to Charles Dudley; and equally 
devoid of friendship and delicacy, while she endeavoured, by 
every little insidious art, to lessen Miss Delmington in his esti- 
mation, she suffered her own partiality for him to be so visible, 
that he must have been blind not to perceive it. We have 
said that Miss Selwyn was rich, and her immense fortune was, 
indeed, a temptation that Dudley could not resist; his aunt 
was better, and there were hopes given by the faculty that she 
might live many years. “ By marrying Miss Selwyn,” thought 
he, “I shall secure a noble independence, and Elwina may 
consent to be mine upon my own terms,” 


(To be continued. ) 
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MRS, ANN WILLIAMS, 


Tne friend of Dr. Johnson, was the daughter of a physician 

and surgeon in South Wales, where she was born in 1706. Her 
ather, Zachary Williams, during his residence in Wales, ima- 
gined that he had discovered, by a kind of intuitive penetration, 
what hasescaped the rest of mankind ; he fancied thathe had been 
fortunate enough to ascertain the longitude, by magnetism, and 
that the variations of the needle were equal at equal distance 
east and west ; the idea fired his imagination, and prompted by 
ambition and the hope of splendid recompence, he determined 
to leave his business and habitation for the metropolis. Miss 
W. accompanied him, and they arrived in London about 1730 ; 
but the bright views which had allured him from his possession 
soon vanished. The rewards-which he had promised himself 
ended in disappointment, and the ill success of his schemes 
may-be inferred from the only recompence which his journey 
and imagined discovery procured: he was admitted a pensioner 
at the Charter House. When Miss W, first resided in London, 
she devoted no inconsiderable portion of her time to its varjous 
amusements; she visited every object that merited the inspection 
of a polished and laudably inquisitive mind, or could attract 
the attention of a stranger. At a later period of life, she spake 
familiarly of these scenes, of which the impression was never 
erased ; though they must, however, have soon lost their allure- 
ments. Mr. W. did not long continue a member of the Charter 
House. An’ infringement,of rules, or some other misconduct, 
obliged him to remove from that comfortable asylum of age and 
poverty. 

He was now exposed to severe trials, and every succeeding 
day increased the gloominess of his prospects. In 1740, Miss 
Williams lost her sight by a cataract, which prevented her in a 
great measure from assisting his distresses, and alleviating his 
sorrows ; “she still, however, felt her passion for literature equally 
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predominant ; she continued the same attention to the neatness 
of her dress, and, what is more extraordinary, continued s##l 
the exercise of her needle, a branch of female accomplishment 
in which she had betore displayed great excellence: during the 
lowness of her fortune, she worked for herself with nearly as 
much dexterity and readiness as if she had not suffered shes 
so irreparable. Her powers of conversation retained their 
former vigor; her mind did not sink under these calamities, 
and the native activity of her disposition animated her to un- 
common exertions. In 1746, notwithstanding her blindness, 
she published “The Life of the Emperor Julian, from the 
French of F. Le Bleterie.” It does not appear what pecuniary 
advantages Miss W. might derive from this publication ; they 
were probably not very considerable, and afforded only a tem- 
porary relief to the misfortunes of her father. 

About this time, Mr. W., who imparted his affliction to all 
from whom he hoped consolation or assistance, told his story to 
Dr. Johnson, and among other aggravations of distress, men- 
tioned his daughter’s blindness: he spoke of her acquirements 
in such high terms, that Mrs. J., who was then living, expressed 
a desire of seeing her, and accordingly she was soon after 
brought to the Doctor’s house by her father, and Mrs. J. found 
her possessed of such qualitics as recommended her strongly 
for a friend. As her own state of health therefore was weak, 
and her husband engaged during the greater part of the day in 
his studies, she gave Mrs. W. a general invitation ; a strict in- 
timacy soon took place, but the enjoyment of their friendship 
did not continue long. Soon after its commencement, Mrs. J. 
was attended by her new companion in an illness which termi- 
nated fatally. Dr. Johnson still retained his regard for her, and 
in 1752, by his recommendation, Mr. Sharp, the cclebrated 
surgeon, undertook to perform the operation on Miss Williams’ 
eyes, which is usual in such cases, in hopes of restoring her 
sight. Her own habitation was not judged convenient for the 
occasion, she was therefore invited to the doctor’s. The sur- 
geon’s skill, however, proved fruitless, as the crystaline hu- 
mour was not sufficiently inspissated for the needle to take 


effect, the recovery of her sight was pronounced impossible. 
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After the dreadful sentence, she, for a long time, never left the 
roof of Dr. J. which had received her during the operation. 
Dr. J.’s kindness and conversation soothed her melancholy situ- 
ation, and her society seemed to alleviate the sorrows which his 
late loss had occasioned. When the doctor, however, changed 
his situation, she returned to lodgings, and in 1755, her father 
published a book in Italian and English, entitled, “ An Ac- 
count of an attempt to ascertain the Longitude at Sea, by an 
exact theory of the Magnetical Needle: with a table of varie- 
tions at the most memorable Cities in Europe, from the year 
1660 to 1860, 4to.” The English part of this book was written 
by Dr. Johnson, the Italian by Barretti. In that year Mrs.W.’s 
circumstances were rendered more easy, by the profits of a 
benefit play, granted her by the kindness of Mr. Garrick, from 
which she received two hundred pounds, which were placed'in 
the public funds. While Mrs. W. enjoyed so comfortable an 
asylum, her life passed in one even tenor. It was chequered 
by none of those scenes which enliven by their variety. 

The next event of any consequence in the histery of Mrs. 
Williams, was the publication of a Volume of Misccllanies, 
Prose and Verse, in 1766. Her friends assisted her in the comple- 
tion of this book by several voluntary contributious, and one hune 
dred pounds (which was laid out in a bridge bond) were added 
to her little stock, by the liberality of her subscribers. About 
1766, Dr. J. removed from the temple, where he had lived for 
some time in chambers, to Johuson’s Court, Fleet Street, and 
again invited to his house, Mrs. W. the friend of Mrs. J. The 
latter days of Mrs. Williams, were now rendered easy and com- 
fortable. Her wants were few, and to supply them she made 
her income sufficient. She still possessed an unalterable friend 
im Dr. J. Her acquaintance was select rather than numerous. 
Their society made the infirmities of age less intolerable, and 
communicated, as Mr. Nicholls has frequently witnessed, a 
cheerfulness to her situation which solitary blindness would 
otherwise have rendered truly deplorable. 

I have frequently taken tea with Dr. J. made by Mrs. W. 
She could discriminate the colour of a gown or a coat by feel- 
ing it, and was continually borrowing books to read, as she 
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called it, but which her friends read to her. She died at the 
house of her friend, in Bolt-court, Fleet-street, (whither they 
removed about tlie year 1755) Sept. 6, 1783, aged 77, and be- 
queathed all her little effects to a charity which had been insti- 
tuted im the parish ef St. Sepulchre, for the education of poor 
deserted girls, and supported by the contributions of ladies, 
NICHOLLS, 
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REVIEW OF LITERATURE. 

The DAYS of HAROLD, a Metrical Tale ; by JOHN BEN- 
JAMIN ROGERS. 12s. boards. A. K. Newman and Co. 
1816. 

VERSE is, perhaps, never so happily applied as when writ- 
ten to perpetuate memorable events, and to present us with 
striking images of the customs and manners of past ages; for, 
in frequently reviewing the lives of our forefathers, we become, 
as it were, actors in the scene ; and, by a retrospective glance, 
appear to prolong the limited sphere of our existence. It is to 
this circumstance alone that some of Shakspeare’s plays, con- 
fessedly of less merit than others not historical, owe their po- 
pularity and preference in the performance. It is a fact so 
obvious, that it is astonishing writers of the present day should 
waste their powers in the regions of imagination, and neglect 
those which would be more likely to secure their fame. 

The author deprecates criticism, and humbly addresses his 
tale to that class of readers “ who give the reins of imagina- 
tion into ‘heir author’s hands, are pleased they know not why, 
and care not wherefore ;” he might, however, have been more 
aspiring ; simplicity of style, a connected narrative, and purity 
of morals, peculiarly characterise his Metrical Tale; in which 
the maxims of past debauchery, and all supernatural agency, 
incompatible with Divine Providence, are discarded, and 
notes very properly added at the end of each canto to eluci- 
date particular passages, and help the reader’s memory. 

He has succeeded in imparting an appearance of probability, 
and an air of importance to legendary tales beyond the charac- 
ter they have sometimes assumed ; locality of place, and iden- 
tity of persons, borrowed from the leading events of that in- 
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teresting period of British history which immediately precedes 
the Norman conquest, have been inwoven with incidents of 
romantic adventure, and the annals of the “ Days of Harold,” 
introduced by a more seductive medium than the inflexible 
narration of history will allow, becomes at once the basis of 
the story, and an episode productive of instruction to th 
youthful reader. 

If this poem will not rank with the first productions of the 
day, it certainly possesses considerable merit; if it does not 
often soar, it but rarely offends “ the modesty of nature ;” and 
will be read with avidity by all who take an interest in lively 
descriptions of historical characters and events. 

The following passage, which describes the festal ceremonies 
of a royal entertainment in the eleventh century, with the 
recreations and gymnastic exercises that usually followed the 
enjoyment of the table, is extremely interesting, and may 
serve to shew the author’s style: 

But ere the monarch sat him down, 
His lords remov’d the massy crown 
That hitherto his brow had grac’d 
And on a smaller one they plac’d ; 
Then chang’d the heavy gold-cloth vest 
In which he splendidly was drest, 

For a rich mantle, suiting more 
Convivial hours, than that he wore: 

Besides the officers of state, 
Surrounding where their sov’reign sate, 
A thousand knights of nobler sort, 
Waited upon the festive court; 

Who, while innum’rous dishes smok’d, 
And dainties appetite provok’d, 

The noble stewards orders they 

Were anxious promptly to obey. 

The king’s high butler watch’d the hour 
When he the purple juice should pour ; 
Then, with a golden bowl in hand, 
Surrounded by a num’rous band 

Of nobles deck’d in mantles bright, 

He mounted to th’ exalted height, 
Where, under many a festoon’d fold 

Of crimson velret fring’d with gold, 
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: | The graceful king, who now had din’d, 
c On couch of leopard skin reclin’d ; 
, To whom, upon his knee, the bowl 


He gave, a signal to the whole 

That Gill’d the various tables there, 

At once their wine-cups to prepare 5 

For the ‘* Wassheil !’’ the king pronounc’d, 
An answering pledge frem all announc’d, 





c Meantime in hall appropriate 

rt To them alone—with splendor great, 

d | The lovely females round their queen 

y . Had form‘d a brilliant festal scene: 
Their sparkling beauties seem’d to be 

2s As stars that stud the galaxy, 

1e When brightly rang’d they shone that day 

ie . Along the table’s milky way. 

Ly | ' Each face with animation warm, 


Each dress of colour uniform, 

Beauty with zest the feast enjoy’d, 

And in sweet mirth the time employ’d, 

Until they heard a num’rous train 

l’rom Harold’s tables sought the plain, 

There to enjoy the manly sports 

Which then amus’d in regal courts. 

For some the whizzing jav’lin throw, 

Or feats of strength in wrestling show ; 

While others, arming for the fight, 

With sword and shield exert their might ; 

And barens on their chargers hurl 

"The flying lance, or devious whirl 

Round the mark’d ring, with strong fix’d spear, 

| Until some comb:taut appear 
To skilfully avoid the thrust, 
Adroitly aim’d in sportive just. 
Soon as to them the news was brought, 
The palace roof the ladies sought, 
And from its battlements survey’d } 
The various games the nobles play‘d ; : 
Or in the balconies appear’d, 
The sight of whom each lover chear’d, 
And urg’d him for a fav’ring smile 
To conquer in the sportive toil, 
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REVIEW OF NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 
1. NOTTURNO, Op. 54, for the Piano-forte, composed and de- 

dicated to his Friend, J. W. COLLARD, Esq. by J. B. 

CRAMER, pp. 12, p. 3s. Clementi and Co. 

Tus 54th Op. of Mr. Cramer is composed in the key of B flat 
major, and opens with an Adagio espressivo, in triple time, of 
eighteen bars, pausing at the close on the fifth of the key.* 
The second movement is an Allegro Scherzando, in §, on a 
very pleasing and sprightly. subject, which is harmonized with 
much taste and fancy for six pages. ‘The third is a short move- 
ment in E, flat major, common time; and the whole concludes 
with a Rondo in 2, Moderato assat e Grazioso, in the original 
key. The construction and progress of this ingenious Rondo 
is such as will cause the amateur to lament Mr. C. did not 
extend it to as many pages, at least, as hissecond movement ; 
but it only occupies four, which might have been easily in- 
creased when Mr. C’s. fertile fancy and ready pen were at 
work. The pleasure all professed musicians, as well as ama- 
teurs, must experience on hearing and perusing compositions 
of excellence, is so truly gratifying, that, speaking as we feel, 
we recommend this Notturno to their particular notice. We 
are confident it will be an additional proof of the ingenious 
author’s eminence in the theory which he has, for so many 
years, deservedly acquired and still maintains in the practice. 
This 54th Op. Mr. C. dedicated to his friend, J. W. CoLtarp, 


Esq.; and, we verily believe, he eould not have chosen a 


worthier gentleman to share his confidence. 


2. AIR, from the Opera of LE NGZZE DI FIGARO, with 
Variations for the Piano-forie, by A. A. KLENGEL, Op. 17. 
pp. 7. Price 2s. 6d. Clementi and Co. 

Tuis Air, from its natural construction and simplicity is 
well calculated as a Ground for Variations ; and we think Mr. 
K. has displayed much taste in the four he has given, as well 
as much musical science in the Coda which follows and con- 
cludes the performance. It is composed in the key of F, 
major, triple time, and we recommend it as an eligible lesson 
to farther the improvement of juvenile practitioners. 

* The Character of a Natural is wanting in the Treble, before FE. 


the Seventh added, 
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Set to Musick for the Voice and Piano Forte, 1% 
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COTTAGE GIRL. 
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With trembling ste 
Edward left his 
From that sad day 

Never to retur 
For he o’erwhelm 
Frantic to the b 
T he foe repuls’d 


Edward slumbe 











 -—_ A BALLAD. 


with an Accompaniment for an Harp and Violoncello. 


ANN PITMAN. 
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av all joy departed, 
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EPITOME OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 
FOR FEBRUARY. 








THE attention of the public has this month been occupied 
with questions of foreign politics, and subjects of minor im- 
portance to this country. 

The French amnesty law has passed in the Chamber of 
Peers with some modifications, which deprive it of a little of 
its intended severity:—120 out of 141 members who were 
present voted in favour of it. The debates are uninteresting : 
| 19 persons, including Ney and Labedoyere (shot), are to be 





tried capitally, and 39 are ordered to quit France in two 
months. The law confers immense powers on the French 
government ; it places every individual at its mercy, who did 
| not accompany the Bourbons in their flight ; and renders every 
one, for some part or other of his conduct, liable to inquisitorial 
examination. 

A great diversity of opinion still exists with regard to the 
treatment which the French Protestants at Nismes have expe- 
rienced ; and notwithstanding the assurances of the Duke of 
Wellington, in a letter to the Secretaries of the Protestant 
Society for Protection of Religious Liberty, it is asserted that 
the Protestants have been obliged to absent themselves from 
their churches in the city, and to set about building others at a 


—.~ 





distance from the walls. 

Ferdinand of Spain has filled the city of Madrid with terror 
at his unparalleled acts of tyranny. Finding that no judge 
would accord with his views, in condemning innocent persons, 
he took the charge upon himself, and sentenced thirty-two un- 
fortunate patriots; some to banishment, others to six, eight, 
and ten years hard labour in Africa and elsewhere, who were 
sent off to their several destinations on the 18th of December, 
at five o’clock in the morning, all in irons. 

| A convention to regulate the commerce between the terri- 
tories of the United States and those of his Britannic Majesty 
have been ratified by the two countries. 

But the almost exclusive subject for the last month, has been 
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the escape of Lavalette. A few hours previous to the time ap- 
pointed for his execution, Madame Lavalette entered his 
prison, and exchanged clothes with him ; in this disguise he 
was suffered to go out unnoticed, and is now with his brother- 
in-law, the King of Bavaria; but there can be littie doubt of 
his escape having been connived at. Lavelette is represented 
to walk at least thirteen stone, and is about five feet eight 
inches high; his wife is a little thin woman, not more than five 
feet high. 

Another singular occurrence took place in Paris on the 13th 
of January instant, the arrest of Sir Robert Wilson, Captain 
Hutchinson, and Mr. Bruce, at their hotels, by order of the 
French government, on suspicion of being concerned in the 
escape of Lavalette, after his release from the prison. The 
accusation is, that these gentlmen procured a passport as for 
an English officer, two or three days before ; that they travelled 
with Lavalette all the way to Mons; introduced him, under the 
passport they had obtained, to the English military post, pro- 
cured it there to be counter-signed, and passed him on; after 
which, and having breakfasted with the English officer in com- 
mand, they returned to Paris. ‘They were committed to the 
prison of the Abbaye, where they are confined in separate 
apartments. 

Madame Lavalette is still confined in the Conciergerie, for 
an act which reflects honour on the female sex ! 

Imprisonment for a period not less than three months, noi 
more than two years, is, it is said, the punishment awarded by 
the Napoleon code in the escape of a criminal. | 

Madame Lavaleite has since been visited by M. Bellart, the 
King’s Attorney-general, for the purpose of interrogating her 
respecting the escape ot her husband. When he commenced 
his examination, she answered him with a laugh. 


 Reire n'est 
pas repondre, Madame.” 


(To laugh is not to answer, Madam,) 
was the observation which he made upon her conduct. To this 
she replied, “1d ¥ a long tems que je pleure, maintenant c’est mon 
tour de rive.’ (i have done nothing but weep a long time, 


now it is my turn to laugh.) She has shewn an extraordinary 


degree of fortitude and fidelity to her husband; she had been 
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delivered of a child but three days before his condemnation ; yet, 
from the moment that he was found guilty, she was continually 
with him in prison, or seeking an opportunity to approach the 
King at the Thuilleries, for the purpose of soliciting his par- 
don. The infant is dead, and Madame Lavyalette herself is at 
present in a dangerous state. 

A Paris paper, of the 8th instant, gives the following inte- 
resting account of a visit made to the Island of Elba by the 
late Empress Maria Louisa:—* By letters from Porto Ferrajo, 
we learn that an illustrious lady arrived in that port in Novem- 
ber last, on board an English vessel. After having announced 
that the only motive that induced her to come to the island, 
was the desire to visit the house which had been occupied by 
the Ex-Emperor Napoleon, she landed with all her suite, and 
proceeded directly to the place of her pilgrimage, which she 
visited with a sort of religious attention and devotion, observ- 
ing every thing in the minutest detail, and particularly the 
chamber of Bonaparte. Arriving in the saloon, she perceived 
his portrait, and stopping before it, she said, ‘“ Napoleon, I 
salute thee; I have had, and shall preserve all my life, the 
greatest esteem for thee.” The illustrious foreigner then pe °d 
into the billiard-room, and some one having presented her ° 
cue with which he used to play, she signified her wish to . 
it, and to inclose it in a box as a precious memento. The n 
day she returned, and desired to dine at this habitation, wh .e 
she passed the night. At her departure she appeared satisfied 
with all that she had seen, and very contented with her 
voyage.” | 

THE Kinc.—The bulletins which have been issued for 
some months past, have all stated that his Viajesty’s disorder 
remains undiminished ; and it is the opinion of the medical 
gentlemen who attend him, that nothing short of a miracle can 
bring about a recovery from his afflicting malady. 
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THE DRAMA. 








CHRISTMAS PANTOMIMES. 

In this gay season of festivity, when every face appears the 
harbinger of mirth, and every one expects gratification, in some 
way suited to his inclination, the frequenters of the Drama 
look upon it as their accustomed right to be treated with a Pan- 
tomime on (using the common phrase) Boxing-Day, and con- 
ceive it to be an infringement to have any other amusement 
substituted ; accordingly, after the usual performance of George 
Barnwell at both houses, the managers treated John Bull and 
his family with their usual Christmas-Bozx,. 





COVENT-GARDEN THEATRE. 


Harlequin and Fortunio, or Shing-moo and Thun-ton. 

To enter into a detail of the plot of a Pantomime, would be 
quite superfluous; therefore, suffice it to say, the plot of this 
is quite as intricate as usual! The scene opens in China, from 
whence we are led to England, and afterwards to Waterloo ; 
but as this source of Dramatic entertainment does not exact 
the most rigid criticism, we shall not enter upon it at any great 
length. ‘The scenery was delightful; the Stein at Brighton, 
and the Plain of Waterloo, the day after the battle, was beau- 
tifully picturesque, although there were many far more grand ; 
the tricks were rather common, but had a good effect; the 
machinery, on the whole, was managed with great dexterity. 

Friday, January 5. Trial by Jury, a faree, very success- 
fully performed some seasons back at the Haymarket-theatre, 
has been produced here! The plot is lively and interesting, 
and the language is neat; Jones and Liston, in their respec- 
tive characters, were excellent: the whole farce was well per- 
formed ; and we hope to see it often repeated. 





DRURY-LANE THEATRE. 
Harlequin 2nd I’ancy, or the Poet's last Shilling. 
The very respectable and meritorious manner in which this 
theatre is conducted by its present honourable committee ; the 
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very high rank in which the legitimate Drama is supported by 
them, assure us, that if it were not their opinion, that a Pan- 
tomime is considered customary,they would not disgrace their 
boards by the production of such nonsense. ‘The Pantomime 
at this house possesses more real merit than its. rival; the pre- 
lude is whimsical enough. The plot, though clearer than the other, 
we do not think worth reciting : much wit runs throughout, the 
scenery is excellent, the tricks are good, and the machinery 
deserves credit. The last scene was whimsical, and the curtain 
dropped amidst peals of laughter and applause. 

Friday, Dec. 29th. ' Romeo and Juliet, was this evening per- 
formed, for the purpose of introducing Mrs, Barnes in the cha- 
racter of Juliet. 

The favourable impression made on the public mind by.Miss 
O'Neill, renders the success of other condidates more difficult 
of attainment; consequently Mrs. Barnes laboured under great 
disadvantage: all we can say is, that her performance was re- 
spectible ; delicacy for the misfortunes of a female prevent our 
eniering upon a rigid criticism ! 

Wednesday, Jan. 3d. The Busy Bedy. To the fair readers 
of this work, or, in fact, to the fair sex in general, every pro- 
duction by a female pen must create the most lively sensations 
of pleasure, as contributing to wear off the idea, once preva- 
lent, that femaies do not possess those great powers of mental 
ability which men do. 

The Busy Body, which we now have occasion to notice, 
particularly abounds with lively character and incident. Its 
revival gives us much pleasure. ‘The Busy Body has kept 
possession of the stage for upwards of a century, and will 
maintain its rank as long as the Drama exists. We are assured 
that if the old school were more resorted to, the most beneficial 
efleets would ensue both to the public and managers. The 


Merchant of Biuges is a convincing proof of this. The comedy 
was performed in a manner which did infinite credit to the 
manager and the company, though, at the same time, we must 
coniess, that had Mr. Munden been Gripe, instead of Mr. 
Dowton, we should have been more pleased, for though we 
conceive Mr. Dowton to de an original in his style, not to be 
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equalled, yet we conceive the grimace of Gripe would better 
have become the features of Mr. Munden. Mr. Dowton did it 
at the old house ; respect, we suppose, made the manager not 
supplant him: at the same time, his performance certainly pos- 
sessed much merit. Mr. 8. Penley, Sir George Airy, was very 
correct ; but Mr. Harley’s Marplot was, without an exception, a 
finished performance; it is by far the best character in which he 
has yet appeared: we quite forgot the names of Lewis and 
Bannister. 

But the principal cause of its revival was for the introduction 
of Mrs. Mardyn, in Marianne! This is a character very different 
to her Albines and Peggys; it is one of sharp wit, and 
sprightly archness; and we must say she far exceeded our ex- 
pectations, though at times she seemed to relapse, as if ina 
state of forgetfulness of the character she was assuming! but 
this is easily remedied, and, no doubt, will be; we thought it 
rather inconsistent that she should be introduced to Sir George 
Airy in the same attire, hat and feather, as she encountered him 
with in the Park; this should be,altered. Miss Kelly, in the 
trivial part of Patch, would have pstonished even the authoress 
herself. The house was crowd¢d, and the comedy received 
universal applause. 

Othello. Mrs. Barnes again appeared in Desdemona, but 
the same faulis being but more @bvious, she has not since aj= 
peared ; being thus unfortunate in both attempts, we feel i. 
our duty not to discuss the subject any farther, her figure is 
small but interesting, with pleasing features: we believe she 
made her appearance, a few seasons back, at the Haymarket- 
theatre ; had she taken the same line she did then, she might 
have succecded ; her first performance at that time was Zamora, 
in the Honey Moon. 

We must say, we never saw Mr. Kean perform better than 
in Othello: his address to the senate was full of impassioned 
feeling; his discovery of Iago’s villany, and his death scene, 
were past descriptin ; the latter was truly heart-rending ; and 
the whole house seemed to participate in the misfortunes cf the 


noble Moor. R. 
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THE 


MIRROR OF FASHION 


FOR FEBRUARY, 1816. 





EVENING DRESS, 


Or coloured satin, ornamented with rich lace trimming ; 
the body short, and plain in front ; made to cross in the back ; 
full trimmed with lace ; the sleeves of lace and satin ; the skirt 
ornamented with fulled trimming, finished with lace. The 
shawl of lace, or rich silk. Thehair dressed a la Francoise ; 
ornamented with flowers ; and bound witha gold comb. Shocs 
of satin; pearl necklace ; gloves of French kid. 


WALKING DRESS, 


Or striped muslin, made high in the neck, and full in the 
body ; trimming of scolloped work ; the neck to correspond ; 
sleeves rather loose, confined at the wrist with a double frill. 
Pelisse, of cloth, or velvet, richly festooned with satin; and 
edged with silk trimming ; made full in the back with a French 
cape ; sleeves rather full; confined at the top and bottom with 
a cord of silk trimming; silk cord and tassel. ‘The bonnet 
made dla Francoise, ornamented with a rich plume of feathers, 
and gold tassel in front ; lined with fluted satin to correspond 
with the trimming of the pelisse. Round the neck, a double 
frill of lace ; and a P’rench silk handkerchief. Boots, gloves, 
&c. to correspond. 
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COSTUMES PARISIENS. 


CapoTEs, spencers, cloth pelisses, and riding-habits, are all 
worn in the promenade dress, Pelisses are made to suit the shape, 
with long plain sleeves, and three capes in the pelerine form. The 
favourite trimming for pelisses is byas satin, plain, and nearly 
half a quarter in depth, as worn in England some time ago. 
Riding-habits are not much worn; but capotes, as the fashionable 
great-coats are styled, would not be unbecoming, but fer the outré 
appearance of satin capes, of a different, and often of a glaring 
colour ; as French rose on white, and light green on orange cloth. 
These capotes, or great-coats, are lined with silk, and trimmed with 
satin, with three or four capes, made of satin, an inch above one an- 
other. Spencers, made of black velvet, prevail; the waist very short, 
to fit tight, and button down the front ; the sleeve, plain and long, is 
decorated with blond at the wrist; a row of deep black lace is put 
at the bottom of the waist. The spencer forms a jacket, plain in 
front, and full behind; a row of black lace, put full round the 
shoulders, forms a false cape. Low and long ends at the back 
finish this spencer, which is considered most fashionable, A high- 
crowned bonnet, of green velvet, trimmed with red, is worn with 
this spencer. The top is cut in square pieces, which fall a little 
over the crown, and are edged with red; a band of red and green 
riband to correspond goes round it, and fastens it under the chin; 
it is lined with red and green stripes of velvet, 

Bonnets of yellow satin, trimmed with black velvet, the 
crown composed of black velvet and satin, intermingled, and the 
front ornamented with a quilling of white blond, are much worn. 

Merino crape is used for the dinner, or promenade dress, trimmed 
either with velvet, or riband; for the promenade, a short round 
dress displays a rich scolloped flounce of work or lace round the 
petticoat. Furs are not much worn; nor are muffs often seen, 

The materials forfull dress are silver striped gauze, and white, or 
coloured crapes, trimmed with Lama work. 

The toque a la d Angouléme, of white lace and satin intermixed ; 
the lower part a mob, on which is placed a round, and rather high 
crown ; the mob is lace and the crown is satin; two pieces of white 
satin, in the form of half-handkerchiefs, and edged with lace, are 
placed round the crown in such a manner that you see only the top 
of it; a bow of white satin, and a full quilling of lace, or blond, 
round the face, finish this cap. 
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THE 


APOLLONIAN WREATH. 











MORAL REFLECTIONS. 





How vain the hope, how vainer still the toil, 

For lengthen’d happiness on earthly soil ! 

How vain to seek, while yet beneath the skies, 

The spotless bliss that only heaven supplies ! 

Each worldly pleasure bears its cank’ring thorn, 
Peace dwells not here, and man was made to mourn. 





Else wherefore thus from circling hour to hour, 
Fades in our grasp the scarcely gather’d flower, 
And still as opening sunshine greets the view, 
Clouds intervene, or gath’ring storms pursue 2 
F’en nature’s self compels a thousand woes, 
Denies contentment and forbids repose ; 








: For what is man ? from childhood to the tomb 
His wants afflict bim, and his cares consume, 
; 
Forlorn and helpless in himself alone, 


On others happiness depends his own ; 
The single link of one stupendous chain, 
He feels their joy, participates their pain ; 
é Their welfare pleases, or their griefs alarm, 
Their vices injure, or their virtues charm ; 
And form’d for social love and social ties, : 


————— 


He lives the slave of countless sympathies, 


Thus from intuitive, instinctive cause, 
Each round himself a chosen circle draws, 
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Whose diff’rent radii, whencesoe’er they start, 
Converge, commix, and centre in his heart. 
These as they break disturb the beauteous whoie, 
And loose the cunning network of the soul, 

For brittle threads compose its ev’ry snare, 

And ev’ry grief disjoins a portion there ;— 

So when harmonious instruments combine 

The varied sounds of melody divine, 

Some sever’d chord confuses all the song, 

And mars the music as it swells along. 


Tis sordid interest binds us down to earth, 
And grov’lling passions of ignoble birth ; 
Or say ’tis love, ’tis friendship’s hallow’d flame, 
Or mad ambition and the thirst of fame ; 
Or stubborn habit strength’ning with our years ;—— 
Perhaps ’tis each that shackles and endears, 
And round the cheated soul alternate flings 
The fretful bondage of terrestrial things. 
But, oh ! how weak, how impotent the schemes 
Of mortal purposes, and mortal dreams ! 
Beset with sorrow, disappointment, strife, 
And all uncertain is the term of life. 
Look through the busy world—day after day 
Steals from our hearts some little gem away: 
The hopes of av’rice tremble to the dust 
At every storm and every casual gust ; 
Ambition struggles through the mountain maze 
That leads to honour’s transitory blaze ; 
His forward reach has touch’d the envied crown— 
A lackless moment hurls his glory down ! 
Where’er we move reverses threaten still, 
And ev’ry breeze may waft us ev'ry ill, 
And plunge from happy visions, bright and fair, 





To cringing poverty, and dark despair. 

But grant that fortune pours propitious wealth— 
Perhaps we languish for the bloom of health ; 
Or grant that honour’s flowery path we tread, 
And lift the laurel chaplet to our head, 
Revengeful malice, or insidious guile, 

Defeats our joy, and checks the bursting smile ; 
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Or other evils, other pangs than these, 

So cross our hopes, and agitate our ease, 

That nature sickens, and the weary breast 
Demands in vain the boon of promis’d rest ; 
Looks envious back to years of humbler state, 
And mourns the folly that is seen too late. 

Or grant us wealth, and fame, and aught beside 
That pampers luxury, and flatters pride ; 
Grant that we win our fondest hopes at last, 
Through perils conquer’d, and vexations past; 
Shall man rejoice ?—Behold his heavy brow, 
Though rich profusion gild his journey now— 
Some long-lov’d friend is hurried to the grave, 
Nor wealth can succour, nor affection save ; 
The fond companions of his early years 
Demand in turn his tributary tears ; 

The valued parent totters to the tomb, 

The prattling infant withers in its bloom ; 

The wife he cherish’d with adoring zeal, 

The brightest blessing that his heart could feel, 
She whom he treasur’d as some angel form, 
Fades like a drooping lily in the storm ; 

His aching bosom shares the rack of pain, 
And ev’ry outward blessing smiles in vain. 
The tortur’d spirit from her inmost cell 
Breathes to the giddy world a long farewell, 
And turns disdainful from intrusive mirth, 
The idle, dull, frivolities of earth, 

To lift in secret pangs the humbling cry— 

All is deceit and empty vanity ! 

Thus new-born ills in quick succession grow, 
And rising joys are dampt with rising woe. 


But who shall murmur, who shall blame the plan 
Of wond’rous goodness thus design*d to man ? 


We only wander as sojourners here 

Through the short seasons of a doubtful year; 
Yet this forgetting, life’s few hours we spend, 
As if those fleeting hours could never end, 
And give to earthly things our whole desire, 
As these were fashion’d never to expire. 


L 3 
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But watchful mercy’s interposing arm, 

Lest fatal prove their unresisted charm, 

Lest madly treasur’d and ador’d too long, 
With love too ardent, and a zeal too strong, 
Hath made them weak and fragile as the dust, 
That nobler views may claim our better trust : 
Misfortune frowns, commission’d to repel 
The baneful magic of each worldly spell, 
And gradual thus the fetters that entwin’d 
The fond affections that enslav’d the mind, 
Are burst asunder and are torn away ; 

Till ’reft of every sublunary stay, 

From earthly ties, from earthly bondage riv’n, 
The rebel soul looks up at last to heaven ; 
Contrited kneels in penitential prayer, 





And fixes all her future treasures there. 

So from its every chord at length unbound 

Th’ aerial car springs upward from the ground, 
Thiough heaven’s blue path majestic mounts on higk, 
And soars exulling in a purer sky. 


For what are glory, wealth, and pomp, and power, 
But idle dreams, the phantoms of an hour ! 
And say can these that perish one by one, 
That rise and set with each diurnal sun, 

Can these that wither just as chance may be, 
Befit the temper of eternity 23———— 

Can things of earth that blossom but to fade, 
That flash like meteors but to sink in shade, 
Suffice the cravings and the restless cry 

Of that which cannot fade, and cannot die ? 
From these, alas! though tasted o’er and o’er, 
Though surfeit revels in their honied store, 
We still return unsated as at first 

Again to hunger and again to thirst. 

Oi! may the precepts that adorn my page 
Strike the dull ears of unrepenting age, 

And softly whisp’ring to unwary youth 

The mild persuasions of instructive truth, 
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Teach them to look beyond the fickle joys 

Of gorgeous splendor, revelry, and noise, 

To wean their early thoughts from low desire, 
From treach’rous hopes that sparkle and expire ; 
From sensuai pleasure and the grov’lling chair 
Of sordid interest and worldly gain ; 

For these are idle all, and cannot give 

One pure and lasting comfort while we live, 
But load with bitter sighs the parting breath, 
And gloom with deeper shade the bed of death. 
Eternal poverty with haggard mien 

For ever lurks amid their richest scene ; 

No fullness sits upon their proudest board, 
Though plenty riots, famine mocks the hoard : 
The soul immortal, even as her God, 

Gan only satiate on immortal food. 


PHILOSOPHY. 


WueEn glory’s brilliant race is o’er, 
And fickle fortune smiles no more, 
When grief and shame begin to lour, 
And dark reverses rule the hour, 

The man is brave that dares to die-—— 
If fearing death is cowardly. 

But braver he whose giant soul 

Nor change nor circumstance control, 
Who rears aloft his gallant form 
Superior to the ’whelming storm, 

And still where other minds misgive 
Looks calmly on, and dares to live 4 


| 
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STANZAS. 


THERE is a sound in the ocean-waves 
That soothes my listening ear ; 
When the sullen north-wind hoarsely raves, 
And the storm is gathering near. 
T love to see the billows splash 
On the rugged shore with frequent dash, 
And in deaf’ning tumult upward urge 
Against the mountain-rock, 
That backward flings their boist’rous surge 
As it spurn’d the idle shock,—— 
But sweeter far by river-side 
On the shady bank of some gurgling stream 
To watch the smooth meand’ring tide, 
And muse in poetic dream; 
When not a cloud doth sail along 
Amid the summer sky, 
And all is hush’d but the varied song 
Of birds that warble nigh. 
Oh! then the waters as they roll 
Do breathe such a stillness on my soul, 
As gently winding where I lay, 
hey murmur their rippling course away, 
That I have thought no moment of bliss 
So pure on earth to equal this, 
And that if in an hour so truly blest 
The stroke of death were given, 
*Twas but to sink in a most sweet rest, 
And wake in the light of heaven. 


te ne 
RELIGION. 


Hoty source of purest pleasure, 
Bliss that never knows alloy! 

Be thy precepts all our treasure, 
And thy practice all our joy! 

Lead us through this vale of sorrow, 
Safely to the darksome tomb ; 

There an everlasting morrow 
Dawning shall dispel the gloom! 
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LINES ADDRESSED TO A FRIEND 


AT THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE YEAR, 


With a Basket of unblown Crocuses and Snow-drops. 





; TxHouGH the basket, Louisa, seems now to contain 
Nought to call forth sensations of pleasure or pain, 
Yet each crocus, though still in an embrio state, 
Will shortly appear as gay as the great ; 
And in saffron or saphire’s luxuriant dye, 
Proclaim that the Spring of the year draweth nigh !— 
The snow-drop will also emerge from the earth, 
And receive from its nurture a phoenix-like birth ; 
4 Then timidly rearing its fair modest head, 
Remind me, Louisa,* of years which are fled ! 
Yet to mourn them would surely be childish and vain, 
For many have teem’d with misfortune and pain !— 
Misfortunes, howe’er, are the lot of mankind, 
And when they produce right effect on the mind, 
; Are blessings,—rich blessings, in mercy’s disguise, 
To make us become both religious and wise ! 
The wisdom I mean proceeds from above, 
Aud impresseth the heart with sensations of love ; 
Like Hermon’s rich dew, its nurturing pow’r 
Soothes the anguish of grief in affliction’s dark hour: 
It bids us embrace the heart-wounding rod, 
And submissively bow—to the will of our God ! 
The embrio present the basket contains 
Is likewise intended to lessen thy pains ; 
And silently promise fresh transports and joys 
In the infantine persons of girls and of boys ; 
Whose tender endearments may soothe thy sad breast, 
And banish the image ef thoset+ now at rest ! 








* Alluding to some lines written by the author on the day Louisa 
was fifteen, comparing the timidity of her mind to the snew-drop, 
and the purity of its hue to her delicacy. 

+ The lady to whom the foregoing lines are addressed, has lost 
six lovely children; and two within the last twelve months, a 
promising boy of five years, and a sweet girl of sixteen months. 
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And whene’er these embrios burst into birth, 

Long, long may they sojourn on this spot of earth; 

And, like snow-drops and crocuses, gaily appear, 

To impart Summer joys to thy Autumn of year ; 

May their hearts be form’d pure, and their heads become wise, 
And each share with their mother the bliss of the skies ! 


Jan. 1st, 1816. 





~~ wr <P~<e— 
THE PARTING VOW. 


BY EDWIN. 
By the deep vermil dye that soft modesty spreads 
Round the dimple which graces thy cheek; 
As the sentence of love, hope in ecstacy reads, 
In those glances that silently speak, 
I shall regret thee: | 
By the tremulous sounds which unnerves my fond heart, 
Now confession first tells me thy choice ; 
By the lip that was never the herald of art, 
And bids my torn bosom rejoice, 
Ill ne’er forget thee! 
By the mild moonlight hour, which o’erhears thy pure vow, 
Breath’d in accents more grateful to me, 
Than e’er youthful Philomel’s lute could bestow, 
Who learn’d music’s language from thee, 
When first he met thee ; 
By the bodement of evil this parting conveys, 
By the dew that embathes thy blue eye, 
By the tenderness, constancy, love it displays, 
And each troublous redolent sigh, 
I'll ne’er forget thee ! 
By our future embracement, when time’s idle wing 
Has pass’d o’er the lover’s long hour, 
That flings hope’s kind balm o’er the hurt of his sting, 
And glads mem’ry’s evergreen bow’r, 
Should ills beset thee ; 
The pure torch of Hymen shall light the boy Love 
To the shrine which makes sacred his treasure ; 
But absence till then must fidelity prove, 
By this kiss, which affection shall treasure, 
I'll ne’er forget thee ! 











v 
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STANZAS. 





E’en Petrarch’s grief o’er Laura’s urn 
Could ne’er exceed what now I feel; 
As to my Anna’s grave I turn 
A longing ling’ring look to steal. 


*Tis not because her ashes rest, 

And mingle with their native clay, 
I wander there, by grief opprest, 

At morning’s dawn or closing day ; 


Oh, no! for, by affiance led, 
I contemplate her happier lot ; 
Who whispers that her soul has fled, 
To realms where woe and grief are not. 


But ’tis when mem’ry wakes to life 
The love-crown’d joys of other years,— 
Shar’d with a fond indulgent wife, 


That I bedew her grave with tears. 
PALEMON. 


Ni iv, ] e) 15. 
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SONNET. 


er ee 


Au! where’s the cot, and soft embow’ ring shade, 
The well-known haunt—the stream—and silent glade, 
Where rural ease its ev'ry blessing lent 

To crown my humble cottage with content ; 

Where love’s sweet passion first enchain’d my breast, 
And calm’d each thought to undisturbed rest, 

Where friendship smil’d when buoyant youth was gay, 
And age confess’d, and blest the sportive day, 

When innocence, devoid of art or guile, 

Shew’d in their looks the bright benignant smile ? 

Ah! where ?—for those dear scenes no more invite 
My ling’ring steps—or charm my wand’ring sight ; 
Far other views engage my weeping eye, 

And draw, alas! the sad, the length’ning sigh! 


HATT. 











a 
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NOTES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





WE shall be happy to insert any of Mr. H. D’s. productions, 
but none more so than on the important subject mentioned. 
His M.S. shall be taken care of, and returned. Our note last 
month was addressed to another gentleman. 


If the writer of the Dramatic Strictures, in the present num- 
ber, can continue to send us original and impartial criticism, 
we are desirous to include him in the number of our Corres- 
pondents. 

Upon reflection, Mr. C. must be convinced of the impro- 
priety of our referring to notes, or interfering in differences 
which existed at so distant a date as eighteen months ago, and 
perhaps from misapprehension. We thank him for his assist- 
ance, but recommend him to bury such enmity in oblivion. 


Mr. H. Finn may be assured, that we shall have great plea- 
sure in, and will take anearly opportunity of, complying with 
his request. 

Elegiac Stanzas on Winter, and Lines to Miss Marianne 
F R, in their present state, are not sufliciently correct. 
The former might, with some pains, be rendered fit for publi- 





cation. 

The introduction to Mr. P.’s Sonnet appears to us unintel- 
ligible. 

The favours of other Friends are delayed, but shall not be 
neglected. 

In the Review of New Musical Publications, a continuation 
of the account given of the Chiroplast is omitted, to give room 
for the usual variety of matter. 
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